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Aotes. 
SOUTHWARK, OR ST. GEORGE AR. 

In the third of Edward III., Roesia de Bur- 
ford died seized of ten cottages at “ Southwark 
Bar.” 

And by an inquisition on the death of Humphrey, 
Duke of Buckingham, in 1460, it was found that 
he died possessed of an inn ont seven cottages 
annexed, “near St. George’s Bar.”—Jng. P. M. 
388 & 39 Her ry VI. 

The entry of the emperor, Charl ; V., accom- 
panied by King Henry VIII. into Lendon, in 
A.D. 1522, was conducted with great magnificence. 
About a mile from “ St. George’s Bar” was 
erected a t of gold, where the 
personages reposed themselves whilst the heralds 
marshalled the procession. 

Where was this Bar, and what was its objec 

and use? I conjecture that it was like ‘ 
Bar, Holborn Bar, and Smithfield Bar, at some 
distance beyond the City Gates, as to embrace 
the suburb,. and that its object was to collect toll 
of provisions and merchandise coming to the City 
or Borough. 

In the reign of coy Edward III., the 
Warren and Surrey is recorded (in placita de 
Quo Warranto), to have had the third part of all 
toll in the towns of Guildford and Southwark, 
however arising; the king being entitled to the 
other two-third parts; and the king's bailiffs and 
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the bailiffs of the Earl had a certain ecmmon box 
(pizis) in the town of Guildford, and another 
box in the town of Southwark, in which they 
were accustomed to collect the toll from time 
immemorial; and the boxes were always in the 
custody of the king’s bailiffs, and the keys in the 
custody the earl’s bailiffs; and both bailiffs, 
at the same time and together, opened the boxes, 
and then two parts of the money collected re- 
mained to the king and the third part to the earl. 

In 29th Henry VL. Sir Roland Lenthall was 
found, by inquisition, to have been seised at the 
time of his death, in right of his wife, Margaret, 
one of the sisters and heirs of Thomas, late Earl 
of Arundel, of the third part of a third part of 
the tolls and customs in the town of Southwark, 
and of a third part of certain rents of assize re- 
ceivable from divers lands in Southwark, and of 
a third part of tenement, acre of land, 
and one acre of me idow, in Southwark and Cam- 
berwell. Edmund Lenthall, son of Roland, dying 
without lineal issue, the shares in these tolls and 
hereditaments, whic h had descended to him from 
his mother, went to his cousins and heirs-at-law, 
Jobn Duke of Norfolk and George Nevill (after- 
wards Earl of Abergavenny) who held the shares 


one one 


| which had belonged to the other two sisters of the 


Earl of Arundel. John Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, being grandson of Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Norfolk, one of the sisters, and George Nevill, 
being great grandson of Joan, Lady Abergavenny, 
the third of Thomas, Earl Arundel. 
(Archania ia, Vol. XXXViii. p- 38, ef seq.) 

At the end of Kent Street, just beyond the 
Bull Inn, and on the south side of the street, 
there is a long strip of ground, containing about 
an acre, now built on and forming part of Buck- 
enham Street and Square, which was called “ The 
Toll Acre,” and is now the property of J. E. W. 
Rolls, Esq 

I have am been able to learn whether this Toll 
Acre is the identical acre of land in Southwark 
which belonged to the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Earl of Abergavenny; but if I am right in con- 
necting Bar” with the ancient tolls which 
b af I to th« se m ble ia the Toll Ac re 
in Kent Street probably marks the position of 
“Southwark Bar,” which evidently in the 
parish of St. George, that “ South- 
Bar ” and “ St. ” are ide ntical. 
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Southwark Bar might, however, haye been at 
the end of Blackman Street, since called Stone's 
End, being the entrance to London from Surrey 
and Sussex. 

When, and by what authority, were those local 
tolls on provisions and merchandize abolished ? I 
ought perhaps to know, but I do not; and I shall 
be much obliged to some better informed legal 
antiquary who will inform me when and how they 
were got rid of. 

I believe a somewhat similar imposition existed 
until recently in France, and was called “ Octroi.” 
Was that toll collected at the entrance of French 
towns, for the benefit of individual lords by 
ancient right, or for municipal purposes ? 

Geo. R. Corner. 





JAMES LAMBERT. 

The author of Critical Remarks, &c., who gives 
the notice of “ Ling Bob,” supplies also a curious 
note about the above personage, of whom I have 
heard something in my youth. He was not, I be- 
lieve, a professed astrologer, but had acquired 
a reputation for prophesying, &c. I will give 
the heading as it stands in the work before me, 
but the remainder I must condense, as it is of 
some length. The author no doubt speaks of the 
time his work was published, 1794: — 

“James LAMBERT. 
The miraculous Prophecy of James Lambert, now living 
at Leeds, in Yorkshire, to the Rev. Nathan Dowling, an 
American Clergyman (now in London) by whom it was 
communicated to the Editor last Month.” 

The author then goes on to state, that Mr. 
Dowling having come, in the year 1770, from 
Philadelphia, had to visit Leeds, and was one 
evening in company with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen. The conversation turned upon the 
possibility of any person foretelling future events. 
Mr. Dowling, it appears, was the only sceptic in 
company, and they ultimately offered to intro- 
duce him to Mr. Lambert, who had been long 
famed in the neighbourhood for his prophetic 
powers. 

The visit was paid next day, when he found 
that Mr. Lambert was quite prepared to receive 
him, although the company positively asserted 
that they had given no intimation of the visit. 
Mr. Dowling declared his errand, and asked for 
an immediate proof of the “ Seer’s supernatural 
powers.” 
that he had hastened home expecting company, 
and appealed to a boy who had been with him in 
proof it. He then proceeded: “In my first sleep 
last night, I saw a middle-aged man, with a band 
on, sailing across the great waters, from towards 
the setting of the sun, to consult me; and you are 
the man.” Mr. Dowling then said, “Do you 
know my name?” To which Lambert replied: 
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“No, I do not; but you are a minister, and have 
come from abroad, where they talk English, and 
you have finished all your afluirs (save one), and 
are desirous to return home.” Mr. Dowling asked 
him if he could tell him anything more, and he 
told him of a deep sear that he had on the top 
of his head, which Dowling knew that it was im- 
possible anybody could know anything about in 
Leeds, as it was covered with a peruke. Lam- 
bert then said, “I saw a young child lying on 
its mother’s lap, its head covered with blood ; 
but I then saw a lone house, two coffins, and 
neither wife nor child.” This incident came home 
to a domestic affliction of Dowling’s, who had his 
only child killed by the kick of a horse, and his 
wife died two years after.” He afterwards spoke to 
Lambert about public affairs. He told him in 
reply that his country, a long way off, would “ be 
overrun with soldiers;” that a great man should 
arise who “would be a king and no king” (this 
the editor supposes to be Washington), and that 
all these events would happen “perhaps to his 
(Dowling’s) cost.” Dowling then spoke to him, 
hoping that he used no diabolical arts. Lambert 
assured him that he did not, and the only account 
he could give was this — 

“That the shapes and shadows of things came into his 
mind, sometimes sleeping and sometimes waking, and 
that it had been so with him as long as he could remem- 
ber; that sometimes he had his foresight, but at other 
times no more than other people.” 

Is anything known of this seer, who seems from 
this account to have had a large reputation? Mr. 
Dowling, as well as the narrator, seems to have 
had a taste for the marvellous. ‘The latter draws 
attention to the words, “ perhaps to his cost,” 
stating that Dowling lost all he had in the Ameri- 
can War. ae 





SHAKSPEARE MUSIC.* 

Amongst the various tributes to Shakspeare, 
there seems to be no reason why, some day, an 
uniform collection of all the music composed to his 
poetry should not be one; and I am not without 
the hope that these little papers may give a grain 
of help to the collector when he comes. In such 
a work as I look forward to, everything should 
be reproduced in its original form, whether that 
be the full score, or the simple air with its base: 


| only, for the sake of easier perusal, replacing any 


Lambert without hesitation declared | 


notation now obsolete, or nearly so, by that in 
modern use. As copyrights would prevent the 
collector from proceeding beyond a certain point, 
he should note down at the end of his collection 
whatever he may know concerning the Shak- 
spearian settings of his own time, as a help to his 
successor. 

Amongst those compositions to words by Shak- 


* Sr S, i. 256. 
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speare, which I believe everybody is supposed to 
know, must certainly be reckoned ‘The Load- 
stars,” by Mr. Shield ; the duet, “ [ know a bank,” 
by Mr. C. Horn; and the “ Witches’ Glee,” by 
Mr. M. P. King. Each of these compositions has 
its comparatively little-known musical double. 

Mr. Shield’s glee, called “ The Loadstars,” is a 
three-part setting of the following lines in a speech 
for Helena, Midsummer Night's Dream, Act I. 
Se. 1:— 
¢, ‘ ° . ° ‘ O happy fair! 

Your eyes are loadstars, and your tongue’s sweet air 

More tunable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear.” 

These same lines will be found agreeably set as 
a song for Helena in J. C. Smith’s Fairies, with 
the slight change of “ O, happy fair,” into 

“ O, Hermia, happy fair!” 


This song has a second movement for two 


more lines of the same speech, not used by Mr. 
Shield: — 

“ O teach me how you look; and with what art, 

You sway the motion of your lover’s* heart?” 

I do not know whether it has ever been re- 
marked in print, but I have had it pointed out to 
me, that Mr. Shield does not seem in this case 
to have read the words correctly: for he has 
brought the first strain of his music to a full close 
at the words, 

“ And your tongue’s sweet air ”"— 


an error which is avoided in Mr. Smith's setting. 

The musical double of Mr. Horn's very fa- 
vourite duet —“I know a bank” (Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Act Ul. Sc. 2,)—is to be found in 
a pleasing setting of the words as a soprano solo 
by Mr. John Percy, the composer of “ Wapping 
Old Stairs.” Mr. Percy’s work has the attraction 
of a flute accompaniment superadded to that for 
the pianoforte. 

Mr. M. P. King’s three-part glee from Macbeth, 
“When shall we three meet again,” is so 
thoroughly known, that it only needs to be named; 
but it is not so much known that, in one of Mr. 
Samuel Webbe’s vocal collections, there is an- 
other “ When shall we three,” &c., written for the 
very unusual combination of three bases; or, 
more strictly speaking, two baritones and a base, 
the third voice descending to the double E flat. 
Mr. Webbe, in this composition, after taking the 
voices up to the point at which Mr. King has 
closed his glee, the words — 


“ That will be ere set of sun,” — 
proceeds to the question and answers : — 


“ Where the place ?—Upon the heath !— 
There we go to meet Macbeth.” 


The second line, it will be perceived, is altered 


* The words, “ your lover’s,” are a substitution for the | 


name “ Demetrius” in the original. 
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from the original ; and then follows another move- 


ment to these words, altered from part of Hecate’s 
speech in the Third Act : — 
“ There we'll perform such magic rites, 
And raise such artificial sprights, 
As by the force of their illusion, 
Shall draw him on to his confusion.” 

The glee is then closed with these two lines, 
which are alterations from the incantation scene, 
opening the Fourth Act of Macbeth : — 

“ We'll double, double, toil and trouble, 
And make our hell-broth boil and bubble.” 

Mr. Webbe’s glee is in the key of C minor; 
and, perhaps, with its low sombre tone, would be 
felt, if it were really well performed, to be more 
properly Shakspearian in its style of treatment 
than the very popular lighter work of Mr. King. 

Arrep Rorre. 

Somers Town. 





WILLIAM MEE, 


The subjoined paragraph, from the Lough- 
borough Monitor of June 5th, relates to a person 
who has recently been the subject of inquiry in 
“N. & Q,” 2" S. xii. 189, 238, 299: — 

“Deatu or Mr. W. Mer. — On the 29th ult. at the 
Union House, Shardlow, died Mr. Wm. Mee, for some 
time a correspondent to the Loughborough Monitor, aged 


| 74. He was born at Kegworth; and on attaining his 


majority, received a good fortune in hard cash. He soon 
afterwards went to London, where he resided some years. 
About the year 1820 he returned to Kegworth; but, 
being of somewhat eccentric character, he could never 
betake himself to a steady occupation. He was the author 
of the song ‘ Alice Gray,’ which, being set to music with 
his concurrence, became so great a favourite with the 
public. He frequently about this time wrote poetry, 
which appeared in The Thrasher, and other periodicals, 
under the assumed name of Richard Sparkle. ‘ Winter,’ 
‘The Rose Bud,’ ‘Flaccus,’ and other pieces were thus 
brought out. His easily besetting sin was a love for 
strong ale, of which, in the days of his affluence, he 
allowed himself, to use his own words, six tankards 
a-day, and seven on a Sunday: one of his best odes being 
the ‘Goblet,’ written in its praise. For many years he 
has presented a not very comfortable appearance, though 
for some years before finally entering the Union he was 
allowed a maintenance by a few friends who admired his 
genius, while they regretted his weakness; but, unfor- 
tunately, he generally contrived to forestall it in some 
way. It is certainly, however, due to him to say, that 
since the allowance spoken of he has shown a decided 
improvement in bis personal appearance, and, no doubt, 
felt an equally great improvement in his private com- 
fort. Up to the time of his retirement, he was letter 


| writer in ordinary to the parish, correspondent to the 


Loughborough Monitor, painter of public signboards, and, 
we believe, something of a legal adviser. We copy, as a 
specimen of his style, the following verses of his, which 
appeared in Zhe Thrasher, about 1825 : — 
* WEEP NOT FOR ME. 
‘Ah! why shouldst thou grieve or at fortune repine, 
While beauty, sweet Laura, and youth are thine own? 
Thou shalt find other bosoms as tender as mine 
Te hang on thy smile, love, and sigh at thy frown. 
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If the landscape be lost in the evening shade, 
The sunbeams returning shall gild it anew. 

If the flower thou hast cherish’d should wither or fade, 
Why sigh o’er its loss? There are more where it grew. 


* For me let no stone idly tell of the past, 
Or seek to gloss over my uselessness here ; 
I covet no sigh but the sigh of the blast — 
Save the light dew of heaven I seek not a tear. 
My spi irit, if conscious of ple: asure or woe, 
As allied to that earth where t’was once doomed to 
dwell, 
Could jov not in tracing a cloud on thy brow; 
Thy cheek bright and blooming would please me as 
well. 
* Regret not the moment that cannot return; 
Improve thy brief day ere in darkness it set, 
And a lesson of wisdom thou haply may’st learn — 
rhe secret of happiness is, to forget. 
But if thine affection would fruitlessly mark 
The spot where I sleep ‘neath the sycamore tree, 
Be my name, to content thee, engraved on its bark, 
And thus write my epitaph, Weer Nor ror Mer.’ 
Henry Moopy. 





flinor Aotes. 


Merricat Datre.—I send you a curious ex- 
ample of a date comprised in a Latin hexameter 
inscribed over the tomb of William Newnton, 
Abbot of Pershore, in Worcestershire, in the 
abbey church of that place. 

Are similar ingenious arrangements common ? 

“M. C. bis binos triplex et addere —_ (1434) 
Anno Williius di Newnton fecit "3 
“ H. VI. A®° xu. Ww. _ Ae Xx.” 


The inscription, carved on a sate tablet, is 
much more recent than the altar-tomb with re- 
cumbent figure. Epen Warwick. 


Birmingham. 

Manners Aanp Customs or THe Encutsu.—In 
21S. v. 16, I quoted Smollett’s Letters in proof 
of some objectionable habits, in which only the 
English indulged at the dinner-table in 1765. I 
lately met with a volume of letters, purporting to 
be written by a foreigner, and entitled, Novelties 
of a Year and a Day, by Figaro, London, 12mo, 
pp. 222. It has no date on the title-page, but 
the last letter is dated London, May 28, 1785 : — 


“The English differ from the French more essentially 
in their manners at table, than the Spaniards do from 
the Germans. It is some time before an Englishman can 
be reconciled to the appearance of a French table, where 
the company have napkins fastened up to their chins, in 
order to prevent the different sauces besmearing their 
clothes. A Frenchman, from the habit of wiping his 
mouth at every two or three mouthfuls, finds himself 
uncomfortable and ma/adroit at an English table, where 
no napkins are made use of. He is equally disgusted at 
the idea of wiping his mouth on a table cloth which 
might have been made use of by another person, as at 
drinking out of the same glass. 

“The English make use of their knives and forks at 
table; the French eat with their forks only, having pre- 
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viously cut up their victuals in small morsels, The English 
condemn the French for a disgusting habit of picking 
their teeth after dinner with a sharp-pointed knife or 


fork; and the French accuse the English of making use of 


a pick-tooth before the rest of the company have finished 
their repast,” — P. 211. 
An Inner Temprar. 
Discoveries NEAR WincHnESTER CATHEDRAL.— 
Interesting discoveries have recently been made 
during some alterations now being effected on 
the premises of A of the prebendal houses at 
the west end of Winchester Cathedral. These 
consist of an afar ne erypt or charnel-house, 
once vaulted (or intended to be vaulted) with 





stone ; as a springing-stone of the same, still left 
in the N.E. corner, indicates, This is no doubt 


the building of which Milner the historian speaks 
in his famous History of Winchester. The en- 
trance and steps leading down to this crypt have 
also come to light. In it lies a stratum of bones, 
seven or eight feet deep, and covered over only 
with soil eighteen inches deep. Close by too, 
east side, were also found six graves or coffins 
made of blocks of hewn chalk, one above another, 
in three tiers at least (for the lower one found was 
still left) and close together; so that the side of 
the one formed the side of another. Unfor- 
tunately, no antiquary was summoned to the 
spot, and so the ignorant workmen knocked them 
to pieces, and worked the blocks into the base of 
anew wall. One block, however, was shown to 
me as a specimen. This was of the uniform thick- 
ness of 34 inches, 11 inches wide, and 1 foot 
1 inch long; very white, hard, apparently chopped 
smooth, with traces of mortar on one surface. 
More were also seen to the south of the excava- 
tion made. The bones within were reported to 
have been very long and large, and the teeth, 
with one exception, perfect. I was told that 
these were all interred again by the sides of the 
new wall. Have we not here a clue to the old 
Celtic name of Winchester — Caer Gwent, “ the 
white city ”? A. V. W. 


Tue Name Latimer.—It is a curious fact that 
the name of the great reformer should mean “ an 
interpreter” or “dragoman.” It is a corruption 
of Latiner, which had this meaning from Latin 


being considered the language par excellence. 
; A. L. M. 


Dr. Epwarp Jenner. —One great advantage 
of “ N. & Q.” is, that in future times it will be a 
repertory to which antiquaries and others may 
refer for enlightenment upon subjects veiled in 
obscurity, or otherwise hastening to oblivion. 
Even in the endeavour to record passing events, 
errors will now and then glide in, and the lovers 
of accuracy will re adily excuse any amicable 
attempt to rectify them. In Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates, 10th edition, 1861, the last of three im- 
pressions which have appeared since the death of 
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that worthy man, at page 687, it is stated that the | 


monument by Marshall to that greatest of philan- 
thropists, Dr. Edward Jenner, was inaugurated 
by a splendid oration from the Prince Consort on 
September 17, 1858 ; this is a mistake, and which 
has been copied in your publication (3" S. i. 498); 
it was on Monday, May 17, 1858, that the cere- 
mony of dedicating the statue, then placed in 
Trafalgar Square, took place. EMENDO. 
MSS. or Str Kenetm Dicny.— Being en- 
gazed a few days since in the Bibliotheque of 
Ste. Genevieve, 1 discovered an English MS. in a 
good state of preservation, which I believe to be 
the original holograph copy of the two treatises 
of Sir Kenelm Digby on “ ‘The Nature of Bodies” 
and “ On the Immortality of the Soul.” The MS. 
has been amended and corrected by the author, 
and is prefaced by a letter, in which the work is 
dedicated to his son. The letter is dated Paris, 
August 1, 1644, which it may be remembered was 
the year following Sir Kenelm’s release from 
Winchelsea House, where he had been placed 
under confinement by order of the Parliament. 
As I am not aware that the fact of the MS. being 
preserved in the Bibliothéque is generally known, 
its publicity may be of interest to those curious 
in such matters. Joun G. Foruineuam. 
45, Rue St. Georges, Paris. 


Queries, 


AnonymMovus.—Who wrote a novel called The 
Inquisition, 2 vols. 12mo, about 1790 ? 8. 

Brstiograpuicat.—I have vainly consulted 
Bohn’s new edition of Lowndes’s Manual, and 
other bibliographical works, for some notice of the 
following poem, in folio, pp.14: “The Impertinent; 
or a Visit to the Court. A Satyr, by Mr. Pope. 
The third edition. London, for E. Hill. 1737.” 
Some information respecting it would oblige. 

I also wish to learn the authorship of “ The 
Levellers ; or Satan's PrivyCouncil. A Pasquinade, 
in three cantos. The author, Hugh Hudibras, Esq. 
Printed by W. Browne (for the author) 1793,” 
4to, pp. 26. J. Austin Harper. 

Hulme. 


Carprnats’ Hats: Lawn Sterves.— 
“Your venal Peers address and vote; 
The Commons echo every note, 
Yet talk of public good ; 
That stall-fed Bench, a trusty corps, 
Since you have no RED HATs in store, 
Would dye their lawn in blood.” 
Fitzpatrick (about 1777). (N. F. 
H. for Wit, vol. ii. p. 103.) 
When did the Roman cardinals first adopt the 
red hat, and what was its origin? I do not think 
it made any part of the dresses used in the pagan 


worship, from which, as is well known, many of 


| sleeves worn by the English bishops ? 
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the Christian vestments are derived. In particu- 
lar, the linen surplice, and the circular tonsure 
were imported from idolatrous Egypt — 

“Qui grege linigero circumdatus, et grege calvo 

Plangentis populi, currit derisor Anubis.” 
Juv. Sat. vi. 553. 

Gibbon says: “ The tonsure was a sacred em- 
blem—it was the crown of thorns; but it was also 
a royal diadem, and every priest was a king.” 
That might be in the Christian acceptation ; but, 
among the Pagans, it was designed to represent 
the solar disk. 

What was the date and origin of the lawn 


W. D. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED To THE Hory Guost.— 
I have seen it stated that there are but two, or, 
at the most, three churches to be found in this 
country, dedicated to the Third Person in the 
Trinity: a chapel of the Holy Ghost in Basing- 
stoke, Hants, being one; another, I think, in 
Devon; and a third in Warwickshire. Can any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” give instances of 
others they may be acquainted with so dedicated ? 
Those dedicated to the Trinity are very numerous, 
the computed proportion being one in every five. 
F. Paiwworr. 


A Cuear-Jack Puzzie.—I write to ask if you, 
or any of your readers, can explain the meaning 
| of the following. Anybody who was at the Derby, 
Ascot, or Hampton races, must have seen people 
respectably dressed, standing in carts, addressing 
a crowd, and giving them gold (?) chains and 
other valuables. One in particular was a nigger, 
dressed as a footman. He held out a long watch- 
chain, well made, and looking like gold, saying: 
“This chain is worth 201, upon my honour. I 
| have been offered that amount in the City; but 
no, I would not let them have it, I was deter- 
mined to bring it here and sell it to you for — 
what do you think ? — one shilling!” &c., &e. 

Well, I bought the chain. Out came another, 
and he sold it to a friend of mine; and about a 
dozen others he sold, each fora shilling. He then 
said: “ Those who bought the chains, please hold 
them up.” We all held them up, and then he 
gave us a ring of the same metal. “ But,” he 
continued, “ I don’t want your money,”—and gave 
us each back one shilling. 

He did the same, soon afterwards, with brooches. 
At last he said: “ Will anybody give me 2s. for 
this half-crown?” Of course, he got a florin 
directly. The same florin he gave to another for 
ls. 6d.; returned the ls. 6d. to another for 1s. ; 
and finally, received 3d. for 6d., which he threw 
amongst the crowd. I watched him the greater 
part of the day, but could not make out what he 
gained by it. There were at the Derby two or 
three other men like him. I have my chain and 
ring now, the workmanship of both is good; and 
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I have the shilling he gave me back, and a good 
shilling it is. I enclose my ecard, to show you I 
am not A Youne Man rrom Tue Country. 

P.S. I do not mean to say the articles were 
gold ; but whatever they were made of, they were 
certainly worth one shilling, and yet he gave 
that back. 

Duprey or Westmorenanp.—Thomas Sutton, 


alias Dudley, by Sarah, daughter and coheir of | 


Launcelot Threlkeld, Esq., had issue a second son, 
Thomas Dudley, Esq., of Stoke Newington. What 
other issue had he ? H. S. G. 


Execution or Quren Mary. — It is stated by | 
Mr. Ty:ler (Hist. of Scotland) that when the news | 


of this event arrived in Scotland, Francis Stewart, 
Earl of Bothwell, appeared at court in a coat 
of armour, saying that this was the proper “ dule 
weed” for the occasion, What authority is there 
for the incident mentioned? Tytler gives no re- 
ference. N. C, 


Errors or nota Cuurcnes.—In Mr. J. H. 
Burton's amusing work, The Book-Hunter, I find 
the following passage (p. 125) : — 

“In the perusal of a very solid book on the progress 
of the ecclesiastical differences of Ireland, written by a 
native of that country, after a good deal of tedious mat- 


ter, the reader’s complacency is restored by an artless | 
statement, how an eminent person ‘ abandoned the errors | 


of the Church of Rome, and adopted those of the Church 
of England.’ ” 

Who was the eminent man in question? And 
did he plagiarise the speech of Pope, who is re- 
ported to have used almost the same words on his 
death-bed? Or, vice versa ? 

Lionet G. Roptnson. 


Gascoigne Famity.—Information required re- 
specting that branch of the family settled at Par- 
lington, co. York. More particularly of Sir John 
Gascoigne, who died in 1723. Also, of his son 
John, living in 1712, brother to Sir Edw. Gas- 
coigne of Parlington, who died in 1750. ‘The elder 
John did not assume the title, for what reason is 
not known. G. F. 


German Barrtap. — Can any of your German 
correspondents tell who is the author of the ballad 
commencing: “ Es ritten drei Reiter zum Thor’ 
hinaus,” &c. ? H. G. B. 

Heropotvus.— About the year 1695-96, Addi- 
son, Bovle, Blackmore, Adams, Dr. Hannes, and 
Dr. Gibbons, proposed a translation of Herodotus. 
Addison was to be the manager, and Tonson the 
publisher. Addison actually completed the Polym- 
nia, and, as it would seem, the Urania also. ‘The 
first appears to have been lost on the road from 


Oxford to London, through the negligence of : 
2 ’ gh the neglige 4 pool, 1821, 12mo? 


My object in writing this, is to inquire 
Urania still exists in MS., and 


carrier. 
whether the 


whether traces of the lost book have ever been 
| 
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discovered. Did Littlebury (whose version ap- 
peared in 1709) profit by the labours of these 
scholars ? 

In 1824 an anonymous translation of Herodotus 
appeared at Oxford, in two volumes. Who was 
the translator ? J. C. Linpsay. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Hincucuirre. — In the clothing districts of the 
West Riding of York, there are many families of 
the name of Hinchliffe, or Hinchcliffe. I believe 
| those of the name in other parts of England have 
| emanated from that locality. I find, respecting 
| Darfield, that the living was augmented by 2002. 
by John Hinchcliffe, M.D., in 1769 ; and 2002. by 
the Bishop of Peterborough (I believe, Dr. 
Hinchcliffe). At Wombell, a township in Dar- 
field parish, the town land, fifteen acres, was given 
by William Hinchcliffe in 1443 for the general 
weal of the inhabitants. 

Can you, or any of your numerous correspon- 
dents, give any information respecting the Jobn 
Hinchcliffe, M.D.; the birth-place and career of 
Bishop Hinchcliffe; their relationship, if any ; 
whether they left any family? Also, what is 
known respecting the William Hinchcliffe, who 
gave the land at Wombell in 1443, it being the 
| eldest gift or bequest that has come under my 
observation? From its antiquity, it is singular 
that it should have survived the Reformation, as 
bequests were at that period made to the religious 
houses for distribution. C. Woop. 


Estuer Inouis.— Can the date of death and 
place of interment of this lady, wife of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Kello of Edinburgh, be ascertained ? 
Ballard, in his Memoirs of Learned Ladies, states 
that he was unable to discover these particulars. 
Some account of her appears in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries just issued. She was 
born in France in 1571, and a specimen of her 
beautiful handwriting, executed at the age of 
fifty-three, in which she speaks of her “ tottering 
right hand,” is the latest trace of her. Her son 
became rector of Spexhall, Suffolk. 

Jos J. Barpwe.tt WorKarp, M.A. 


Joan or Arc.—Has the attempt ever been 
made to prove that Joan of Arc was never in 
reality executed, by reference to certain French 
registers of 1436, where she is spoken of, not only 
as being still living, but as having married Sir 
Robert des Hermoises, and in 1439 receiving a 
present from the city of Orleans? Her execution 
is said to have taken place in 1431. E. E. 


* My Boox.”—Who was the author of a volume 
called My Book, by Aaron Philomirth, Liver- 
ZETA. 





Proressors’ Lectures. — The following was 
copied several years ago from an article on Ger- 
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man History in the Quarterly Review, but the 
volume and page were not put down : — 

“One of their popular novelists says: ‘A professor 
always teaches that which is incontrovertible. When he 
has drawn up a syllabus of his lectures, he thinks he has 
a book, though it is as temporary as a bill of 
an eating-house, varying from day to day, and 


” 


written 
fare at 
thrown under the table as soon as a new cook comes. 
[ shall be obliged by a reference to the article 
in the Quarterly, and still more by one to the 
novel. T. G. 


PorRTRAITS OF THE QuEENs oF France. — Can 
any one kindly help me in the following difficulty ? 
Some months ago I purchased from a collector, 
who was disposing of surplus stock, a series of en- 
graved portraits of the Queens of France. I was 
told on purchasing them that they had been cut 
from a copy of Mézeray's Histoire de France. I 
very much wish to obtain the book whence they 
were taken; on obtaining a copy of Mézeray, 
I find that it is not the book in question. 
consulted booksellers and printsellers in vain, and 
I turn to“ N.& Q.” The portraits are of quarto 
size. They commence with Clothilde, and end with 
Louise of Lorraine, Queen of Henri IIL, who died 
in 1601; and, to judge from spelling and appear- 
ance, I should certainly think they could not be of 
much later date. On the backs of these engravings 
is printed text, which seems to consist of short me- 
moirs of each queen. The name of each queen is 
printed in a tablet beneath the figure, which in 
nearly all casesis half-length. There aresimilar sets 
of portraits of the kings and the dauphins, taken, 
as I imagine, from the same book. I enclose a du- 
plicate for the Editor's inspection, purchased in a 
lot from a bookseller, who cannot help me in my 
pe I hope some learned bibliophilist can 


indly assist me, or I shall be reduced to the fear- | 


ful alternative suggested by one of our most cele- 
brated publishers of old English literature — 
namely, a search in all the French historical works 
in the British Museum. HERMENTRUDE. 
Quren Marcaret’s Brack Roop. — What is 
the last authentic notice of this relic of St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland ? N. C. 
Qvorations. —Who is the author of the fol- 
lowing lines ? — 
“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process 
of the suns; 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on 
the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and 
more.” 
Atrrep Joun Trix. 


I shall be glad to be informed whence the 
following quotation is taken: it is found under 
an engraving in the second volume of Burton's 
Anatomy of Meluncholy, ninth and eleventh edi- 
tions, 1800 and 1806. The quotation is certainly 
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I have | 


not in either of the volumes. Who was Prewer, 
whose name is given as the author of the lines ? 
“ Dull Melancholy! 
Whose drossy thoughts, drying the feeble brain, 
Corrupts the sense, deludes the intellect, 
And in the soul’s fair table falsely graves 
Whole squadrons of fantastical chimeras.” — Brewer. 
Tuomas H. Cromex. 
Who is — 
“Tle who sings 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,”— 
| referred to in Stanza I. of the first lay in Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam ? . 


“ Only th’ horizon bounds that desert plain, 
Where silence, thirst and death, uninterrupted reign.” 
Ducie. 

I find the above in a common-place book con- 
taining much interesting matter, but with few 
precise references. 

I shall be glad to know who Ducie was and 
what he wrote. a. Ge 

Sir Swinton. —In “N. & Q.,” 2™ S. x. 
288, I asked what was the true Christian name of 
a Sir Swinton, who commanded a company 
of men at arms at the battle of Baugé in 1421, 
Hume, Sir James Macintosh, and Sir Walter 
Scott having respectively given him a different 
one. This Query elicited the two interesting 
notes of Mrxeres, the one on the following p. 394, 
in which the conclusion is, that “ the show of au- 
thorities is in favour of John;" but that the ques- 
| tion is still an open one; and the other in the 
succeeding volume, p. 133. 

The name of the gallant knight has lately been 
recalled to my mind on reperusing a note of Sir 
Walter Scott to Jedediah Cleishbotham’s Prole- 
| gomenon to the Heart of Midlothian, in the Edinb, 
12mo. edit. of 1830, of the Waverley Novels, 
pp- 157-161, in which, after tracing his own de- 
scent from Sir William Scott of Harden, through 
that knight's third son, Walter Scott of Raeburn, 
who was the author's great-grandfather, and who, 
with his wife, “had conformed to the Quaker 
tenets,” Sir Walter says : — 

“ There is yet another link betwixt the author and the 
simple-minded and excellent Society of Friends, through 
a proselyte of much more importance than Walter Scott 
of Raeburn. The celebrated John Swinton of Swinton, 
19th baron in descent of that ancient and once powerful 
family, was, with Sir William Lockhart of Lee, the per- 
son whom Cromwell chiefly trusted in the management 
of the Scottish affairs during his usurpation. After the 

testoration, Swinton was devoted as a victim to the new 
order of things, and was brought down in the same vessel 
which conveyed the Marquis of Argyle to Edinburgh, 
where that nobleman was tried and executed. Swinton 
was destined to the same fate. He had assumed the 
habit and entered into the Society of Quakers, and ap- 
peared as one of their number before the Parliament of 
Scotland Jean Swinton, granddaughter of Sir 
John Swinton, son of Judge Swinton, as the Quaker was 











} 
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usually termed, was mother of Anne Rutherford, the 
author's mother.” 

The probability seems to me to be strong, that 
this Julye Swinton, the Quaker, the great-great- 
grandfatber of the mother of the author of the 
Waverley Novels, was either a lineal or a collate- 
ral descendant of the Sir John (if that was his 
name) Swinton who fought at Baugé in 1421. 
But can the descent be traced ? Eric. 

Ville Marie, Canada, 

Tue Tuames. —A reference to the most reli- 
able authorities on the topography of the Thames, 
the fishing to be obtained in it, and the botany 
and flora along its course, will be esteemed a 
favour. Dryas. Luyn. Piscator. 

Wirp Carttre.—In Bewick’s Quadrupeds 
(1792), in the article on “ Wild Cattle,” he alludes 
to descendants of the ancient wild cattle of the 
country being preserved at Chillingham Castle, 
Northumberland ; Lyme Hall, Cheshire ; Wolla- 
ton Hall, Notts; Chartley Castle, Staffordshire; 
and Gisburn Park, Yorkshire. 
those at Burton Constable in Yorkshire having 


been some time before carried off by distemper. | 


In Whitaker's History of Craven, he describes those 
at Gisburn, and gives plates of them. He remarks 
that Gisburn, Chillingham, and Lyme were then 
(1805) the only places in South Britain where they 
were preserved. In this respect I believe the 
doctor was mistaken, as I am told they are yet at 
Chartley. Are they now at Wollaton or else- 
where? It may be worth a note in “N, & Q.” 
that, as the last two or three of the Gisburn wild 
cattle showed no prospect of perpetuating the 
race, they were killed in 1859. The date when 
the last descendants of the inhabitants of our an- 
cient forests died off, at the places where they have 
been preserved, would not be without interest. 
Ws. Dossoy. 
Preston. 


Wotre Tonr’s “Puirosopnicat anp Porrrican 
History or Irevanp.”—In the Dublin and Lon- 
don Magazine for 1827, p. 551, the following 
paragraph occurs :— 

“ The celebrated Theobald Wolfe Tone, while agent to 
the Catholic Committee, in 1794-5-6, compiled a ‘ Philo- 
sophical and Political History of Ireland,’ which was 
subsequently deposited among other valuable papers, in 
the hands of Dr. Reynolds, of Philadelphia. In 1807, 
when Tone’s son visited America, he could find no trace 
of this work, or of any of his father’s papers: in the me- 
moirs, just published, he feelingly laments his loss. We 
are assured, however, that an Irish gentleman, once an 
exile, is now in possession of nearly all these curious 
documents; among the rest, the History alluded to. 
How he came by them we are not informed; but we sup- 
pose he will not hesitate to lay them before the public.” 


, Can any reader of “N, & Q.” supply informa- 
tion regarding this “ History” ? Abasa. 





Bewick speaks of 
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Queries with Answers. 


| Cyrryne in Cuaucer.— What is the exact 
meaning of the word “cytryne” as used in the 
Canterbury Tales ? The passage to which I allude 
is in the Knight's Tale commencing with line 
2158. In describing “ the gret Emetreus” the 
poet says “his eyen werecytryne.” The Glossary 
to Urry’s edition explains citrine to mean lemon 
or citron colour, from the Latin citrinus, but this 
is not sufficiently definite for my purpose. What 
colour did Chaucer intend the King's eyes to 
be? Was the prevailing hue to be yellow or 
green? What reasons or authorities are there 
for either opinion ? W. W. 

[* Cytryne,” or “citrine,” is undoubtedly rendered 
“lemon” or “yellow” in the Glossaries, and “ citrine 
ointment” still stands as the name of a yellow unguent, 
which, when properly made, resembles the well-known 
* golden ointment.” It may be deemed strange that the 
poet should have given Emetreus yellow eyes; but it was 
clearly the poet’s intention to depict “ the kyng of Ynde” 
as a man of strange aspect. Witness the two following 
lines: — 

“ A fewe freknes in his face y-spreynd, 
Betwixt yelwe and somdel blak y-meynd.” 


A critical friend, however, who considers yellow eyes 
more out of the question than even yellow spectacles, 
suggests that the term citrine is intended to express form 
rather than colour. As we say almond-eyes, meaning 
long eyes of a peculiar form; and again, gooseberry 
eyes, i. e. eyes round and protuberant; so the poet, to 
describe elliptical or oval eyes, might say citrine eyes 
(equivalent to citron-eyes, or more probably lemon- 
eyes), referring to form only, not to colour. We hazard 
a third conjecture. In Romance, citvin sometimes stood 
for the colour which the French call roux (a reddish 
brown). Can Chaucer possibly have meant hazel eyes? ] 


Sacrep Priants anp Frowers. — What are the 
best authorities on this subject? Is there any 
treatise on the sacred plants of the Greeks and 
Romans? or on those of the Celtic and Gothic 
races? Or amongst works on ancient or modern 
“folk lore,” are there any special books bearing 
on this subject? References to the botanical 
folk lore of any European country will be very 
acceptable. K. 

[Some notices of Floral Directories appeared in 
«N. & Q.” 1* S, vi. 503; viii. 585; ix. 568; x. 108; 2" 
S. v. 304; and for allusions to flowers and plants in our 
early English poets consult The Romance of Nature, by 
Miss Twamley, and Poet’s Pleasaunce, by Eden Warwick, 
8vo, 1847.] 

Forreirep Estates, Iretanp (temp. Wit- 
11AM III.)—A report on this matter was delivered 
(Dec. 1699) to the House of Commons by four 
Commissioners: Francis Annesley, John Tren- 
chard, James Hamilton, Henry Langford. Those 
gentlemen were subsequently (1700) commended 
and rewarded by Parliament. Can some of your 
readers oblige me with biographical particulars 
(or indicate the sources from which I may gain 
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precise information), respecting them? Was a 
title afterwards bestowed upon any of the fore- 
going? If so, of what kind? In whose reign ? 
And, if possible, the date of bestowal? Oranr. 
[For particulars of Francis Annesley consult Lodge’s 
Peerage, edit. 1789, v. 300, and passing notices of him in 
Swift’s Works, by Scott, vols. iii. xvi. xix. His son 
William was created Viscount Glerawley, ancestor of the 
Earl of Annesley. See also Lodge’s Peerage, iii. 8, for 
some account of James Hamilton, ob. 1701, whose son 
James was created Earl of Clanbrassill, ancestor of the 
Earl of Roden. Notices of Sir John Trenchard will be 
found in the Biographia Britannica, vol. vi. Supp. ed. 
1763-6, ‘also in the Biographical Dictionaries of Chal- 
mers and Rose. We have no note of Henry Langford. 


Hymn 1n Praise or St. Macartiy. — Patrick 
Culin, Bishop of Clogher, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, composed a metrical hymn in 
praise of St. Macartin, the first Bishop of that 
Where can I see a copy of this hymn ? 

Arken Irvine. 


See. 


Fivemiletown. 

[This hymn, according to Ware ( Works, i. 187, ed. 
1764), is extant in manuscript among the collections of 
Archbishop King, p. 335. There is also another copy 
among the MSS. of Henry Earl of Clarendon, vol. xlii. 
p. 79, now in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 4789. ] 


| 





Replies. 
PAULSON: “CUT BOLDLY.’ 
(3 S. i. 210, 276, 353.) 

I have looked into the principal narratives of 
cutting tke whetstone, and I think “ Cut boldly” 
was first given by Dionysius. Cicero’s version 
seems to take the story out of the region of pure 
fiction and place it in that of fraud. The whetstone, 
augurio acto, and in comitium allatum, might have 
been changed for a soft odline, which cuts more 
easily than a Dutch cheese when newly dug, and 
afterwards hardens. I do not express any opinion 
as to Attius and Tarquin being the impostors, or 
even as to the existence of these persons, but 
something of the sort was probably done by some- 
body. 

Florus tells the story well : 

“ Attius Navius, summus augurio, quem rex in experi- 
mentum rogavit, fierine posset quod ipse mente conceperat? 
Ille, rem expertus augurio, posse respondit. Atqui hoc, 
inquit, agitabam, an cotem illam secare novacula possem? 


Augur, Potes ergo, inquit; et secuit.”—Epitome, c. v. 


Lactantius, perhaps, took his version from an- 


other source ; perhaps, like most historians, altered | 


it to what he thought effective: 

“ Accius Navius, summus augur, cum Tarquinium Pris- 
cum commoneret, ut nihil novi facere inciperet, nisi prius 
esset inauguratum, ei rex artis ejus elevans fidem diceret, 
ut consultis avibus renuntiaret sibi, utrum ne fieri posset 
id quod ipse animo concepisset, affirmaretque Navius 
posse: Cape igitur, hanc, inquit, cotem; eam novacula 


| Twy yevouevov Tar 
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disjice. At ille incunctanter accepit et secuit.”— De 
Origine Erroris, lib. ii. ¢. 7, p. 82, ed. Cant. 1685. 


Dionysius Halicarnassensis amplifies like a clas- 


| sical rhetorician or a modern penny-a-line man. 


After stating Tarquin’s desire to expose the 
augur's incompetency, he Says: 

“Tatra diavonfels exdrdc: thy NéBioy em 7d Brua, 
moAAod TwapdvTos bXAOv Kara Thy &yopdy. Tpodiadexbels 
5é Trois wep) abrdy 3: ob Tpdrou Wevdduavtw amodeitew Tov 
oiwvookdmov imeAduBavev ére:di) wapeyévero, piravOpamas 
abroy domacuois avadaBdv’ ‘Nov,’ éph, ‘xaipds ereder- 
tavdai oe Thy axpléeay Tis uavTixis emorhuns, & NéBie. 
Tipdte: yap emyeipeiy weyddn d:avoovuevos, ei tT) Suvaroy 
abth mpdcerr: wabeiy BovAouct. "AAA’ Smif Kal Siamay- 
Tevoduevos hee Taxéos, Cyw Se evOdde kabijuevos avauera* 
*Emole: ta KeAcvdueva b wdvtis, Kal wer’ od odd maohy 
elvas thy 
Tapxvivios em ‘Tw 


aistouvs eiAndeva: A€ywy oiwvods, Kal Buvarijy 
, ss 
TeAaooas 6 6 
‘ \ s > “ee , > 
Ady@, Kal mpoeveynas ex Tod KdAmou ~vpby Kal axdyny, 


mpakw davapaiver. 


, oy - mages ; . 
Acyes mpos airrdy* *’EdAwxas, & NéBie, pevaxifwy judas, 


kal karalevdduevos Tov Samoviov Karapavas* dadite Kal 


, ; o P 
mapate:s, terdAunkas Aéyew Suvards* 
oar - , “nee . cin he ae 

Eyay’ ody Sieuavrevounry, ei To Evpe tede Thy axdvny 


nf i. ee 
TeAwros 5 éf amdye 


Tas aduvarous 


mArjtas, peony Suvijroua diedew.’ 
mepi To Biua, ovdiv emrapaxbels 6 
NéBios imd rod twlacuod te Kal tod OopiBov, ‘Tlaie 
Oappay,’ ir}, * Tapxine, tiv axovny, &s mpompi, Siaupe- 
Ojoera yap,  wdoxew Srioiy Eromos eyd.’ Oavudeas 
3é 6 BaciAcds 7d Opdoos Tot pdyTews, Peper Td Evpdy Kata 
Ths axdvns,  6t akur) Tod odhnpov 3: brov KaTedOovoa 
Tov Aidov, thy Te axdvny diappe?, kal Tijs KaTexovons 
avrijy Xedos eritéuver TH uepos,” K.T.A.— Antiquit. Rom. 
lib, iii. c. G1, Ed. Reiske, Lipsiw, 1774. 

Fag says, “ When I draw on my imagination for 
a good current lie I always forge indorsements as 
well on the bill.” The story is not made to look 
more probable by the indorsements of Dionysius. 

“Tarqt 


manded whether 


n, being resolved to try the augur’s skill, de- 
that which he was then considering 
could be effected? Nevius, having examined his augu- 
ries, boldly affirmed that it might. * Why, then,’ cries 
the king, with an insulting smile, ‘I had thought of 

tting this whetstone with a razor.’ ‘Cut boldly,’ said 
the augur, and the king cut it through accordingly.” — 














| Goldsmith, History of Rome, ch. 6. 


Goldsmith’s skill in selecting his materials is 
shown by taking the best-told version from Florus, 
and only two words from Dionysius. 

FITzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 


«“ POLE FAIR,” AT CORBY (NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE.) 
(3" S. i, 424.) 

The following account of the festival, men- 
tioned by your correspondent STAMFORDIENSIS, 
was contributed to the Stamford Mercury, June 
20th, by an eye-witness of the ceremonies ob- 
served. The original of the transcript of the 
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charter accompanying it is in possession of the 
Rev. C. Farebrother, rector of the parish. It 
throws light on the origin of the custom, and may 
probably interest many of your readers. I am 
puzzled to know what can be the distinguishing | 
marks of a “ Corby Cross.” 

“ According to custom the inhabitants arose at an early 
hour, played and sang the * National Anthem’ and ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ in the streets, and proclaimed the fair. They 
then began to carry on poles and chairs all the people in 
the village, put them in the stocks, and gave them some 
ale before liberating them from durance vile. Whole 
families were fetched out of their houses and escorted to 
the stocks with flags flying, the band playing lively airs. 
After all the inhabitants had gone through the ceremony 
strangers began to arrive in gigs, carts, vans, and other 
vehicles to witness this singular custom. They cheer- 
fully paid the toll which was demanded of them on en- 
tering the village. Many hundred people were present, 
and a great many went through the ceremony. Stalls, 
shooting-galleries, shows, and a large portable theatre 
rose up as if by magic, flags and banners floated in the 
air, and the greatest hilarity prevailed. Parish officers, 
constables, and policemen, went through the ceremony, 
no person being excused. Two good bands of music 
paraded the streets during the day. All the villagers 
tried to vie with each other in decorating their houses 
with devices, &c. There was a pretty triumphal arch 
against the Exeter Arms inn: it exhibited the words 
*God save the Queen,’ and from which were suspended 
numerous flags, one containing the Corby Cross. Alto- 
gether, the decorations had an attractive appearance. 
Near the Cardigan Arms inn, opposite the stocks, was 
another large red, white, and blue flag, bearing the Corby 
Cross. And above the stocks, on the wall, were the 
words ‘God save the Queen’ and ‘ Our Charter’ in large 
characters. From the sign post of the Cardigan Arms 
floated another large red, white, and blue flag bearing 
the Corby Cross; and from the sign to the house hung a 
handsome banner with a festooned wreath, bearing the 
motto ‘Long life to Cardigan’; and on the other side, 
* Honour to the Brave.’ Against the White Horse inn was 
another triumphal arch, exhibiting the words ‘ God save 
the Queen’ and ‘ Our Charter,’ and several flags. Against 
the Black Horse inn was a pretty wreath, extending 
across the street, with a flag and the words ‘God save 
the Queen’ and ‘Our Charter.’ Against the Queen's 
Head inn were two beautiful scarlet flags; and these, 
with other decorations, had a pleasing effect. There were 
several handsome flags floating from private houses, par- 
ticularly one from Mr. Chapman’s, and another from Mr. 
Saddington’s. On the Kettering road was another trium- 
phal arch, exhibiting the words ‘ Our Charter’ and ‘God 
save the Queen,’ surmounted with three Union Jacks. On 
the Rockingham road was another triumphal arch, with 
the words * Our Charter’ and ‘ God save the Queen.” On 
this arch were the flags of England, France, Sardinia, 
and Turkey. The business of the day was carried out 
with the best of good feelings, and the greatest hilarity 
prevailed till night threw her sable mantle over the 
proceedings.” 


“ Charles the Second, by the Grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, &c., to all to whom these present letters shall come 
greeting, we have inspected the enrollment of certain 
letters patent of confirmation of our predecessor Eliza- 
beth, late Queen of England, bearing date at Westmin- 
ster the 2nd day of December, in the 27th year of her 
reign, made and granted to the men and tenants of the 
manor of Corbei, and remaining of record in our Court of 
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Chancery in these words: — The Queen, &c., to all and 
singular sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, constables, ministers, 
and all other her faithful subjects as well within liberties 
as without, to whom these present letters shall come 
greeting g. Whereas, according to the custom hitherto 
obtained and used in our kingdom of E ngland, the men and 
tenants of antient demesne of the Crown of England are 
and ought to be quit of toll, pannage, monage, and pas- 
sage throughout our whole kingdom of England, and 
according to the aforesaid custom the men and tenants of 
antient demesne of the crown aforesaid have always 
hitherto from the time whereof memory runneth not to 
the contrary been accustomed to be quit from contribution 
to the expenses of knights coming to our Parliament, or 
that of our progenitors, formerly Kings of England for 
the community of the commonalty of the same kingdom. 
Also, according to the same custom, the men and tenants 
of the manors which are of antient demesne of the crown 
aforesaid ought not to be placed in any assizes, juries, or 
recognizances for their lands and tenements which they 
hold of the same demesne, unless only in those which 
ought to be had in the courts of the same manors, and 
for that whereas the manor of Corbei, in the county of 
Northampton, is of antient demesne of our Crown of 
England, as is found by a certain certificate returned 
into our Chancery by the treasurer and chamberlain of 
our exchequer by our command thereupon. We enjoin 
and command you, and every of you, that you permit all 
and singular the men and tenants of the manor of Corbei 
aforesaid to be quit from such toll, pannage, monage, pas- 
sage, to be paid on account of their goods or things 
throug!:out our whole kingdom aforesaid, & on accuunt 
of the expenses of the knights aforesaid; also that you 
do not place the same men and tenants of the same 
manor in any assizes, juries, or recognizances, to be held 
out of the court of the manor aforesaid, but only in those 
which ought to be held in the court of such manor 
against the aforesaid custom, unless the lands and tene- 
ments be held of other tenure for which they ought to 
be placed in assizes, juries, or recognizances, according to 
the form of the statute of the Common Coancil of our 
kingdom of England therefore provided. And if on these 
occasions, or any of them, you should make any distress 
on the aforesaid men and tenants of the manor of Corbei 
aforesaid, you shall without delay release the same to 
them. In’ witness whereof, &c., witness the Queen at 
Westminster, the second day of December, in the 27th 
year of her reign. We moreover have by these presents 
caused the tenor of the enrollment aforesaid to be exem- 
plified at the request of Robert Davis, gentleman, John 
Lee, and others, men and tenants of the aforesaid manor 
of Corbei. In witness whereof we have caused these our 
letters to be made patent. W itness ourself at Westmin- 
ster, the 6th day of July, in the 22d year of our reign. 
“ Grimston: HARAPER. 
Thos. Estcourt, ) Two Masters in 
“Examined by us iW ‘illiam cnilds,} Chancery. 


Endorsed “ An Exemplification, at the request of Robert 
Davis and others.” “ HALSTED.” 
Sr. Swirarn. 





THE TOWN LIBRARY OF LEICESTER. 
(3"¢ S. ii. 5.) 

I find in your impression of July 5 an inquiry 
respecting this venerable institution. In answer 
thereto, I forward the particulars which follow, 
extracted from a work published by me in the 
year 1849, entitled, A History of Leicester from 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the Time of the Romans to the End of the Seven- | 


teenth Century. 

In the middle of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
it seems, the leading Puritans resident in this 
locality, being desirous of promoting a knowledge 
of Scripture and “sound doctrine,” — that is, 
the tenets of the Reformers,— among the people, 
placed a few books of suitable character in the 


belfry of St. Martin's Church, to which the stu- | 


dious and thoughtful portion of the townsmen 
were allowed free access. In the parish accounts 
for the year 1587, the following entry bears 
testimony to the existence of this library : — 

“ Paid for two planks and two shelves in the library, 
2s. 6d.” 

In 1594 — 

“ Paid for whiting the library wall in the belfry, 16d.” 


The Earl of Huntingdon, who was at the head 
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The bishop then proceeded to ask the mayor to 
restore the chancel, by placing steps on it, “ to 
ascend to the upper end thereof, for your com- 
munion table to stand therein, at such time as it 
shall not be used in the participation of those 
sacred mysteries;” and further, his lordship’s 
“ earnest suit” was that “ the table may be fairly 
covered and adorned wheresvever it stand.” 

From the year 1632 to the year 1862, the Li- 
brary has remained in the same building, and has 
always retained the name it first acquired. It is 
entered by a door on the eastern front of the 
Guildhall buildings, which opens upon a flight of 
stairs. The apartment is well lighted, and lofty. 


, On both sides are shelves, on which are ranged 


of the ecclesiastical Puritans of the period, and | 


who then had a mansion in Leicester, was a donor 
to the library ; and additions to its shelves were 
made by other persons entertaining religious sen- 
timents similar to the earl’s. 

In the course of fifty years the library had so 


much increased as to need the appointment of a | 


keeper; and accordingly the Corporation ap- 
pointed one in 1628, to whom they paid a yearly 
salary of twenty nobles. The name of this person 
was Francis Peck. 

In the year 1630, the Corporation expended 
181. 9s. in the purchase of twenty-four volumes 
from William Garratt, of the King’s Arms, St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 

Two years afterwards —the library having been 
removed from the belfry to the chancel of St. 
Martin's Church —the books were placed in a 
structure standing at the western end of the 
church, and attached to the ancient Guildhall. 


This movement took place at the instance of 


Mr. John Angel, the public lecturer, the building 
having been erected there on his recommenda- 
tion. The Bishop of Lincoln, also, took an in- 
terest in the transference of the library to the 
new place, as his letter shows, dated Septem- 
ber 18, 1633, which is given in the volume above- 
named,* 

The bishop's interest was not purely confined 
to the library. The truth appears to be, that he 
regarded the occupation of the chancel by the 
shelves of a library as a kind of desecration. He 
wished the communion-table to be restored to its 
place in the chancel. He says: — 

“IT thank you right heartily, and all the town of Lei- 
cester, for your great care and charge in providing and 
adorning so convenient a place for a library there; and 
especially for your resolution, upon the motion I made 
unto you, to return the old room unto that religious use 
it was formerly builded and designed for, which is, to be 
the chancel or quire of your fair and beautiful church,” 


* History of Leicester (1849), pp. 355, 356. 








many ponderous folios, freed from the chains by 
which they were once fastened to their places. A 
catalogue of the works was prepared and printed 
by Mr. Thomas Combe (now of Oxford) some 
years ago; but I cannot find a copy, and I believe 
the edition has long disappeared. 

Among the books (speaking from memory) I 
believe are the Voragine Aurea Legenda Sancto- 
rum, printed in 1476; a Salisbury Missal; Lan- 
quett’s Chronicle, in black letter (imperfect) ; 
Speed's History of Great Britain; Sir Walter 
Raleigh's History of the World ; Clarendon's His- 
tory of the Rebellion; the Codex Leicestriensis 
(MS.) supposed to be of the fourteenth century. 
I remember also the works of Augustine, of Calvin, 
of Luther, and of other theologians. Old works 
on science are also in the collection. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, I was once told by 
an aged inhabitant, a needle-maker kept the 
library. When wanting paper on which to wrap 
up his needles, he tore a leaf out of an old book. 
In years bygone, too, the boys of the Free Gram- 
mar School were allowed to frequent the library ; 
they, too, wantonly destroyed the old tomes. 

The library is now in the care of Mrs. Dawson, 
appointed to her post by the Town Council. She 
keeps the place clean, and preserves the books 
from mutilation, for she understands their value. 

The room is still made very useful. Meetings 
are held in it; and I may mention that among 
other bodies the Leicestershire Architectural and 
Archeological Society assembies regularly in it 
once in every two months. James ‘['nompson. 


A sketch of the history, contents, and con- 
dition of this library may be found in Edwards's 
Memoirs of Libraries, i. pp. 747—751. 

Joseru Rix, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 





DE COSTER, THE WATERLOO GUIDE, 
(3"¢ S. ii. 7.) 
Every visitor to the field of battle may obtain 
evidence sufficiently conclusive that the man 
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called “ Jean de Costa,” in representing himself 
as Napoleon's guide, only laid claim to preten- 
sions to which he was entitled ; ; and that the gains 
which those pretensions secured to him were 
fairly earned by the previous loss, peril, and in- 
tense anxiety which that post of honour had 
caused to devolve on him. 

During the last fourteen years, I have fre- 
quently visited the battle-plain of the 18th of June, 
in company respectively with the late Serjeant- 
Major Cotton, Serjeant Mundy, and various 
“ peasant-guides,” as well as the more remote 
fighting grounds of the 16th, Quatre Bras, St. 
Amand, and Ligny. These several guides concur 
in spe aking (as of a fact never questioned and 
not admitting doubt) of De Costa as being the 
person employed as the companion of Napoleon 
during the memorable day, and from some lips 
I have heard incidents of his having been forcibly 
carried off from his own house, quaking with fear, 
to the presence of the great Emperor. His house 
is on the left hand of the high road to Genappe 
and Charleroi, in the village of Belle Alliance, 
and is the first past the public-house known by 
that name: it is now inhabited by his sons, or 
one of them. The barn and outbuildings have 
been enlarged, and the extent of cultivated ground 
attached to the farm greatly increased ; to this 
the large fees paid by the earlier travellers mate- 
rially contributed. 

Soon after the battle, there sprang up among 
the peasants of the locality a new and lucrative 
trade of guides, relic-venders, and stick-cutters ; 
all noisy and wrangling rivals, and all able and 
but too willing to expose and cry down the pre- 
tensions of any one of their number who should 
set up an unfounded claim for the purpose of 
securing an undue and a more highly-paid share 
of the Now all these acquiesced in the 
pretensions of Jean De Costa, and would, when 
required, corroborate his statements, and the sur- 
vivors and descendants of them still so acquiesce. 

One of the inhabitants of the district, living 


rains. 


there at the time of the battle, with whom I have 
become acquainted, is Martin Pirson, of Plance- 
noit, now an o le 1 man, with children and grand- 


children. I believe Captain Siborne availed him- 
self of this man’s aid, when preparing his model. 
This man has, on more than one occasion, assured 
me that Jean De Costa was his (Pirson’s) own 
cousin, and that when De Costa was brought into 
the presence of Napoleon, he was mounted oa a 
led horse, and fastened to the animal's back, to 
prevent his trying to escape. 

J.S. Notpwrirt, Hon. Sec. 


Walworth Literary and Scientific Institution. 





Nevison Tue Freenoorer (3"¢ S. i. 428; ii. 16.) 
I am much obliged to Miss Norman for her reply; 


but in the parish register of Pomfret no mention 
of Wm. Nevison is made. It was searched some 
years ago. Legends have it that “ Swift Nick” 
was born at Upsall near Thirsk, but I can find no 
authority even for that. Exsoracum. 


In the Impartial Protest Mercury, No. 32, from 
Tuesday, Aug. 9, to Friday, Aug. 12, 1681, p. 2, 
col. 1, is the following, copied as printed : 

“One John Nevison who stands Convicted by Two 
Verdicts for a Robbery upon the High-way, and also for 
Horse-stealing, is escaped out of the Gaol at For&, and 
since hath Committed several Robberies ; and on Sunday, 
July 31, hath barbarously Murdered Darcy Fletcher, in 
Howly Park: he is a Man of a Middle Stature, and 
Brown Hair’d, inclining to be Fat, Aged above Thirty 
Years, and is thought (if he have left his old Roads in the 
West-riding of York-shire) to be gone towards the Sea- 
Ports Westward, All Officers and others his Majesties 
good Subjects, are desired to Apprehend, and Secure him, 
and give the Gaoler at Fork Notice thereof; as they in- 
tend the discharge of their Duties, or expect the Reward 
of His Majesties late Proclamation.” 

D. B. 


Saakess (3" S. i. 334.)—I think it will be con- 
ceived that for the explanation of the majority of 
our slang terms we must look to those oriental 
dialects from which expressions have been im- 
ported into our language, whether by the gypsies 
or otherwise it matters not here. 

Scared by the recent attempt to establish the 
affinity of “ riot” and “ryot,” I would not advance 
an Oriental descent of “no great shakes” had I 
not a proper belief in its correctness; but, after 
due consideration, I would suggest to Mr. S. 
Bets woses, Shakhs, Lat. vir, as 


the true solution. 
nobody. 

When we consider the derivations of “ bosh,” 
* jackass,” “ quite the cheese,” “ Christmas boxes,” 
“cum multis aliis que nune,” &e., I do not 
think this derivation of “ shakes” will be held im- 
probable. 

I am sorry I did not 
answer it earlier. 


ty the Arabic 
Y 


‘Thus, no great shakhs, a mere 


see this inquiry in time to 
H. D. E. 

MIcHAEL Scort’s Wrirtnes on Astronomy 
(3" S. i. 131, 176.)—In consequence of the indi- 
cation furnished by Mr. De Morgan, I applied 


to Dr. Coxe, the Head Librarian of the Bodleian, 
and have received from him the following in- 
formation : — 


MS. Bodl. 266, is a great folio of nearly 220 
leaves, written in double columns. The first 
title is: “Incipit prohemium libri introductorii 
quem edidit Michael Scotus, Astrologus Friderici 
Imperatoris et semper Augusti, quem ad ejus 
preces in affectuosa [*] leviter composuit propter 
scolares, novicios et pauperes intellectui, tempore 
domini Innocentii Pape quarti.” A feminine sub- 
stantive seems to be wanting after “ affectuosi.” 
The proem occupies about 100 columns, in which 
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the author treats of the divine and human natures’ 
the creation, the orders of angels, and finally 
astronomy and astrology. In the remaining por- 
tion of the volume, there is much of the same argu- 


ment with the three treatises cited from the works | 


of Michael Scott ; 
rum;” a chapter “ De notitia artis nigroman- 
tice pertinentis ad ymagines,” and another which 
might mean the Dogmata; “ De notitia sfere et 
circulorum ejus secundum opiniones multorum 
philosophorum, ut Ptholomei, Alexandri, Deme- 
tril, Dorrothei, Jashar, Thebith, Bencarach, Al- 
fragsni,” &c. But there appears to be no transla- 
tion from an Aristotelian text. Aristotle is cited, 
as others: “ ut ait philosophus in celo et mundo,” 
&e. G. C. Lewis. 


Errmotocy or Mess (3' §S. i. 403.) — Mr. 
Keicutvey derives the word mess, in the sense of 
food or joint-eating, from the Spanish mesa, a 
table ; in the sense of confusion, from a corruption 
of maze. 

The word mess signifies either a portion of food, 
as “a mess of pottage,” in the authorised version 
of Genesis, xliii. 34, or (as Nares explains the 
word in his Glossary) a party dining together, a 
set. At large dinners, the diners were divided 
into messes of four; a custom which is still ob- 
served at the dinners of students in the halls of 
the Inns of Court. Hence the word mess was 
sometimes used to signify a set of four, generally, 
and without reference to dining. 

A more probable derivation than that suggested 
by Mr. Keieuttey is the Italian messo, which is 
explained “ muta di vivande, servito,” a course ; 
or the French mets, a dish. The word may like- 
wise be derived from metan, Ang. Sax., to mea- 
sure, in the sense of a portion measured out. 

Mess, in the sense of confusion, seems to be 
corrupted from the old word muss, which meant a 
scramble. See the examples cited by Nares and 
Richardson, and by Wright, in his Dict. of Obsol. 
and Prov. English. In Cotgrave’s French Dic- 
tionary (1632), “a musse” is stated to be “ the 
boyish scrambling for nuts,” &c., 
preted by the French “i la groée, mousche.” 
Again, “i la groée” is interpreted “the boyish 
scrambling for nuts, &c., cast on the ground; a 
musse.” One of the senses given for “mousche ” 
is “the play called musse.” 
mouche is probably the origin of muss. L. 

Arms or THE Kincpom or Leon (3° S. i. 407, 
471, 510.) —Spener, writing in the year 1690, 


much on the “Signa Planeta- | 


and is inter- | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


says that the colour of the lion in the arms of | 


Leon, was a “ vexed question ; ;” that most persons 
held purpure to be the true colour, but that Me- 
nestrier had proved gules to be such. His words 
are: — 

“De hujus leonis colore disputatur. Plerique (ita et 
Chiffletius qui propterea molochinum vocat) non rubeum 
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sed purpureum esse volunt. Sed Cl. Fr. Menestrier Vérit. 
“7 du Blas. cap. 7, p. 85, et I’Art du Blas. justif. ¢. 3, 
p. 58, probat quod rudbeus sit.”—Spener, Insign. Theoria 
Pars Special. lib. i. c. 38, § 6, p. 162, ed. Giess. Jo. 
Miilleri, fol. 1717. 

He asserts that Chifflet was of opinion that 
the Gothic kings of Spain, up to the time of 
Alphonso VI. a.p. 1065, bore a lion, sable, on a 
shield argent, and that Raymund of Burgundy, 
A.D. 1100—6 introduced the lion purpure (molo- 
chinus = mauve), but that David Blondell had 
exploded this notion. Spener himself inclines to 
one opinion of the last-named writer, viz., that 
the adoption of the lion in the arms had its origin 
in canting heraldry, being a play upon the name 
of the kingdom, Leon. In the plate given by 
Spener the lion is gules, and is also crowned. It 
may perhaps be worth noting as a curious coin- 
cidence, that the cognizance of the noble family 
of Leon, in Brittany, was a lion, sable: “leo 
niger in clypeo Aureo pro fam. Leon Britann. 
et corona aurea ornatus.”—Spener, Jnsig. Theor. 
p. 1. s. 3.19, p. 254. But whether the similarity 
of name—both being Leon in the vernacular, and 
Legio in Latin, may have led to any confusion in 
the blason of armorial bearings by the early 
heraldic writers, is a point on which I will not 
venture to give an opinion. E. A. D. 

Hymw at Epworta (3"¢ S. i. 497.) — The story 
of Mr. Wesley's clerk at Epworth, who had to 
give out the verses beginning — 





« Like to an owl in ivy bush 
That rueful thing am IJ,” &c. 

is taken, I presume, from Adam Clarke’s J/emoirs 
of the Wesley Family (p. 232). Can Mr. Worx- 
ARD, or any of your i tell me in 
what collection of hymns these lines are to be 
found? I have often endeavoured to trace them 
to some accredited source, but in vain, and have 
almost come to the conclusion that, like many 
reputed hymnological absurdities, the story has 
its foundation in fiction rather than in fact. 


X. A. X. 


Bais Brice (3™ S. i. 466.) — The reference to 
the phantom familias wised with Brigg was 
caused by a speech made by the noble Marquis of 
Lothian to the members of the Norfolk and Nor- 


a 
2218 


% | wich Archeological Society, on one of their excur- 
The French word | : : 


sions, at his well-known mansion of Blickling. 
After showing his treasures, c ollec ted by himself 
and many previous generations of Hobarts and 
Harbords, with the relics of the Boleyns, he face- 
tiously s said “he had been told there was a ghost 


in his house, but that he could not show it to 
them.” 
The wanderings of the restless spirit of Sir 


Thomas Boleyn has been long a favourite topic 
with the neighbouring gossips; and his being 
compelled to cross forty “brid; ges within a given 
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space of time, has been the alleged penance he was 
doomed to suffer to save himself from the more 
dreaded power of the “ Evil One.” 

This is the substance of a tale of many years, 
but should more be found deserving a record it 
shall be forwarded to your correspondent, M. F. 

Bais Brigg, crossing the rivulet called the Gar 
(a tributary stream to the river originally of the 
sume name), which supplied the piscaries in the 
disparked grounds of the ancient residence of the 
noble but extinct family of Paston, was for ages 
avoided by the benighted peasants, few daring to 
enter the lone lane, but few indeed ventured to 
cross the “ troubled” bridge. 

There is little but positive fact to merit the re- 
cord of the following foolery in your pages: — 
A firm believer in this spectral visitation having 
occasion to cross the bridge in the nocturnal hours, 
took with him, as was his custom, a companion. 
The two, as they came near the scene of terror, 
perceived a glimmering light; as they approached 


it, it shone more glaringly forth on either side | 


from beneath the arch, a place of no human habit- 
ation; soon the very focus of the light was seen, 
and a gaunt figure was limb by limb developed, 
crawling over the parapet. They were amazed ; 
but their very senses reeled as the figure stalked 
along upon their path, and stood before them — 
the light was raised, and a piteous voice beseech- 
ingly exclaimed, —* Pray, sirs, as you came along 
did you see anything of my ducks?” 
H. D'Avener. 


“Cour Vaittantr” (3 S. i. 506.) —I find, 
amongst the notes which I made when I was at 


Bourges some years ago, the “ canting” motto of 
Jacques Coeur given as — 
“ A vaillant Coeur rien impossible.” 
Am I wrong in my quotation ? W. C. 


Tae Marrow Controversy (3" §S. ii. 10.) — 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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include the copies on writing-paper and on tinted 
paper ? Joseru Rix, M.D. 
St. Neots. 


Baron (3" S, i. 515.) — Etymology, as every 
one knows, is merely conjectural ; except where 
it rests on historical evidence, as in chowse, namby- 
pamby, and such like, which might be otherwise 
inexplicable. My derivation of baron, from Wehr- 
mann, was therefore a mere conjecture, and I 
think a wrong one, as it seemed to myself soon 
after I had sent it to “N. & Q.”; but it was a 
legitimate one, for consonants, especially the 


| liquids, were constantly inserted and ejected ; 
| and in this case the m being ejected, wehran, pro- 
| nounced vehran, might easily become varon— 


baron. 

I object, however, altogether to Dr. Cuance’s 
habit of deriving words in the modern Teutonic 
and Romanic languages, from the Semitic—a 
totally different family ; and also see not the use 
of piling up a heap of cognate terms, as he does 
here, in the case of bar. In fine, however, I in- 
cline to agree with him in regarding the Latin 
vir as the root; and perhaps the simplest way of 
accounting for the on, is to suppose that the 
immediate root was virum. There are, I think, 


| instances, though I cannot at present recollect 
| any, of um becoming on; ut all events, in those 


Latin words in um, used by the French, it is pro- 
nounced on. 

But there is also, as Mr. Puttxorr has re- 
minded us, a Latin word baro, or varo, used by 
Cicero and Persius in the sense of fool; while the 
Scholiast on the latter tells us, it was a Gallic 
word, signifying a soldier's gillie or attendant ; in 


| which sense it would seem to be used by Hirtius, 


Mr. Irvine will find what he wants in a work | 


which you do not notice, but of which I possess a 
copy, entitled — 


“ A full and true State of the Controversy concerning | 


the Marrow of Modern Divinity, as debated between the 
General Assembly and several Ministers in the year 1720 
and 1721. Glasgow: Printed by John Bryce, 1773, 12mo, 
pp. 184.” 
Joun Kinsman. 
Penzance. 


ErirHaLtamium on Her Masesty's Marriace 
(3 S. ii. 8.)—Was it not poor Peithmann, who 
afterwards went mad? He was author of a very 
good Latin Grammar. V.C. 


Core or Scarnorovucn, Works (3" S. i. 509.) 
When the Bibliographical Tour was published, 
Cole printed on the label “ (Only 100 copies).” 
Were there really 150? And did this number 


| setting it also down as provincial. 


This then may also claim to be 
Tuos. Kergutrer. 


Bell. Alex. 53. 


the original of Baron. 


Retative Vatve or Money (3 §. i. 518.)— 
As Ma. Workarp gave his list of prices from 
Yorkshire, and Mr. Merryweatuer did not tell 
where his came from, I thought myself justified in 
Further, as 
the latter seems to think slightly of my authorities, 
I beg to state that comedies are as good authorities 
in my opinion, for current prices, as any Sessions 
Rolls or other documents; for a comic writer 
would never venture to make statements which 
almost every one of the audience would know to 
be false. 1 will then venture on another case 
from a comedy. 

Mr. Merryweatuer states that, in the case of 
“horses, cattle, foods, rents, &c., money was in 
them considerably more than double or treble its 
present value,”"—four times, we may assume. 
Now Falstaff says to the Host at Windsor: “I 
sit at ten pounds a-week,” i.e. I pay you 10/. 
a-week for myself, my three men and a boy, 
and say four horses. ‘This expense was, we may 
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observe, all for articles which Mr. MerryweaTHerR 
sets down as being extremely low-priced, for sack 
also was such ; and I ask, would any hotel-keeper 
at Windsor now dream of asking 40l. a-week for 
a gentleman and his suite (as it is termed) of that 
number ? 

Mr. MerrywEATHER sees no difficulty in be- 
lieving that Shakspeare, his wife, and daughter, 
lived at the rate of 4,000/. a-year ; manufactured 
articles he supposes made up the difference, these 
being very high-priced. Mrs, Otter speaks of her 
gown having cost 18/., and other articles were 
high in proportion. 


could hardly have been such—and to have spent 
even 200/. a-year present money on clothes, we 
are as far as ever from understanding how the 
4,000/. a-year was got through in such a place as 
Stratford. Tuos. Ke1cut.ey. 


Paropres on Gray's Erseey (3"¢ S. i. 197, 355; 
ii. 17.) — The following was published at the time 
of the Reform Bill agitation. I quote from 
memory :— 

“ Here rests his head upon a lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune (not to fame) well known; 
A rotten borough smiled upon his birth, 
And made bim an M.P. at twenty-one. 
“ Dull were his speeches, glibly learnt by rote, 
They drew his country's dearly bought attention ; 
He gave to ministers his all — a vote; 
He gained from them—’twas all he wished—a pen- 
sion. 
“ No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor view his faults with too severe an eye; 
For in the calm repose of Schedule A., 
His borough and himself together lie.” 
Wa. Dosson. 

Preston. 

Porr’s Erirarn on THE Dicpsys (3" S. ii. 
6.)— Mr. Marxtanp will find, I think, that 
“mortal” instead of “ moral,” in the line — 

“ Go, and exalt thy Moral to Divine,”— 
is a mere misprint in the editions to which he 
refers. The substitute would certainly be no 
improvement; and, as it appears to me, would 
spoil the epitaph. ‘The meaning of “ moral,” 
which Mr. Marktanp has given, “ the practice of 
the duties of life,” is evidently the true one, and 


So, supposing Miss Judith | 
to have been a dressy person —for the old couple | 
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ja state of Proficiency, the latter of Perfection. 





the antithesis is between that practice and the | 


exaltation of being admitted to the beatific vision. 
The term “moral” or “morality,” like that of 


“critic,” frequently used in Pope’s time for “ criti- | 


cism,” is borrowed from the French. 
fine passage in Norris of Bemerton which is some- 
what analogous, though Norris is speaking only 
of different states in this world. He distinguishes 
between — 

“ Moral or Civil Virtue, the habitude of the Will to 
good, whereby we are constantly disposed, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary tendency of our Passions, to perform 
the necessary Offices of Life, and that which, to dis- 


There isa | 
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tinguish it from the other, we’may call Divine Virtue, 
the object of the former being Moral Good, and the ob- 
ject of the latter God himself. The former,” he says, “is 
The 
former is a state of Difficulty and Contention; the latter 
of Ease and Serenity. The former is employed in mas- 
tering the Passions, and regulating the Actions of Com- 
mon Life; the latter in Divine Meditation and the 
Extasies of Seraphic Love. He that has only the former 
is like Moses, with much difficulty climbing up to the 
Holy Mount; but he that has the latter, is like the same 
person Conversing with God on the serene Top of it, and 
shining with the rays of Anticipated Glory. So that 
this latter supposes the Acquisition of the former, and 
consequently has all the Happiness pertaining to the 
other besides what it adds of its own. This is the last 
Stage of Human Perfection—the utmost round of the 
Ladder whereby we ascend to Heaven. One Step higher 
is Glory.” —Miscellanies, edit. 1710, 8vo, p. 292. 
Jas. Crossier. 


Lives on Parr (3" S. i. 486.) — The lines on 
Pitt, quoted by Sctoxist, he will find in Heber’s 
Europe (149). This poem, we are told, was com- 
menced during a sleepless night at Dresden, in 
1806. It was completed and published three 
years afterwards, with a sheet Preface, which has 
been rather unwisely omitted in the author's 
volume of Poems and Translations, 1812, and 
subsequent editions. 

As given by the author, the first line stands : — 
“ And thou, blest star of Europe’s darkest hour, 

Whose words were wisdom, and whose counsels power.” 

Scrouist prints the line “ bright star,” an emen- 
dation. J. H. Marxrianp. 


Toans 1n Rocks (3"¢ §. i. 389, 478.) —Shortly 
before the Exhibition was opened, some of the 
daily prints said there was, or would be deposited 
in that building, a specimen of a toad, together 
with the matrix of rock in which it had been dis- 
covered. If such be now the case, it would be 
well to examine the curiosity for the purpose of 
ascertaining two points. Ist. Whether the crea- 
ture be really a toad; and, 2ndly. To what for- 
mation, geologically speaking, the matrix of rock 
belongs. Mr. DovuGias Axtrort’s geological 
argument is irresistible and unanswerable, namely, 
That toads cannot be enclosed in rocks of forma- 
tions older than the period when toads first ap- 
peared upon the earth. It comes to this,—tbat we 
cannot find toads before they were created. 

P. Hutcuinson. 


Eprtarn (3™ S. i. 389.) — The idea, so often 
epitaphised, is borrowed from a stanza in a poem, 
written by William Billyng, a poet of the four- 
teenth century, and entitled Erth upon Erth. 
Prefixed is a rude sketch of a naked body, ap- 
parently just raised from the grave; with a mat- 
tock in the right hand, and a spade at the feet. 
Billyng’s Pvoems were printed from the original 
MS. by R. and W. Dean. I cannot recall to 
memory the date of publication. J. L. 
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Baron or tHe Excurever (3 S. i. 466, 
517.) — There is a curious, but I conceive a purely 
fanciful explanation of this title, in Finch’s Law, 
b. 4, ¢. i. p. 240, edit. 1627: — 

“The Judges whereof [the Court of Exchequer] are 
called Barons, or housebands for the King’s Revenue.” 

To make this intelligible to non-professional 
readers, “ les lays gents,” who, as Littleton (s. 331) 
observes, “ ne sont apprises en la ley,” I may add, 
that our law gives to the husband the pompous 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


feudal title of baron, while the wife is designated | 
by the simple, and to modern ears perhaps some- | 


what uncourteous, name of feme or woman only. 
Davin Gam. 


“Durance vire” (2° §. xii. 223, 253.) — 
Burns had probably some vague recollection of 


Shakspeare's use of a corresponding phrase in the 
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Thurible or incense-bearing chorister, and thus 
give it_an instrumental, rather than a vocal origin, 
F. Pawxorr. 


When the Query of Norsa first appeared in 
“N. & Q.” respecting the derivation of the word 
treble, as used to designate the high vocal part in 
music, I was quite satisfied with the answer ap- 
pended to it by the editor, which was as follows: 
“ The lowest sound in the scale was gam-ut-bass ; 
the next octave was gam-ut-mean ; the third was 
gam-ut-triple, or treble.” But I own I can see 
no probability, or even plausibility, in the sup- 
posed derivation of treble from thurible. The 
thurifers were certainly boys, but so were the 


| acolyths : and why should thurifers or thuribularii 


Second Part of King Henry IV., Act V. Se. 5, | 


where Pistol says : — 
“ Thy Doll, and Helen of thy nob! 
Is in base durance.” 


2 thoughts, 


J. 8. C. 


Cuurcn vsep py CuurncumMen AND Roman Ca- | 


rnoxics (3" S. i. 427.) —In the parish church of 
Standon, Herts, the chancel is raised by a flight 
of steps above the level of the church, and I have 
heard a tradition, that the chancel was used by 
the Roman Catholics, and the church by the Pro- 
testants. As the chancel would have belonged to 
the Lords Aston, who adhered to the old faith, 
there may be some truth in the legend. 
may have been illegal, but under the two first of 
the Stuarts, the illegality may have been connived 
at. J. H. L. 


Monerers’ Wercuts (3" S. i. 412.) — Much 
light has been thrown upon the subject by W. C., 
but can he, or any other correspondent, furnish in- 
formation respecting the words Estelin, Maille, 
and Felin as applied to weights ? Curio. 


Gueast Famity (3" §. i. 389.) — The arms of 
Gheast, Geste, or Guest, now Dugdale, as en- 
tered in the Worcestershire Visitation, 1634, are 
az. a chev. or, between three shovellers’ heads 
erased, ppr. Crest, a shoveller’s head erased, 
ppr. between two ostrich feathers, or. (“Lee Pedi- 
gree” in Hamper’s Life of Sir Wm. Dugdale.) 
The arms mentioned by the editor, at p. 389, are 
those of Dugdale quartering Stratford. 


H. S. G. 


Tresre (3 S. i. 507.) — The derivation of 
this word as advanced by your correspondent, 
whether the correct one or not, has certainly the 
merit of ingenuity to recommend it. As, how- 
ever, I take treble to be a purely musical term, I 
would suggest that it might take its name from 


The uses | 


have given their name to the vocal part suited to 
boys, any more than acolyths ? The acolyths were 
not connected with the choral department; they 
had only to answer and serve at mass; but as to 
the thurifers, they neither said nor sung anything, 
but merely swung and served the thurible. I 
must, therefore, consider the supposed derivation 


wholly untenable. F. C. H. 


Mortars anp Cannons (3" S. i. 504.)—Lewes 
is in Sussex and not in Surrey, as N. P. has it. 
The residence of Ralf Hogge, who, in 1543, cast 
the first iron gun, still remains. 

“ Master Huggett and his man John, 
They did cast the first cannon,” 
is the old local rhyme. The names, Hogge and 
Hugget, have got confounded in some way, but 
there is no reason to doubt that the prose and the 


| poetical account refer to the same individual. 


Georce IF’. CuamBers. 

Campden Hill. 

Peacock’s Works (3" §. i. 508.) — Add also 
Rhododaphne, a little poem containing passages of 
great beauty. W. J. Bernuarp Smirn. 

Temple. 


Castte or Liverroon (3 S. i. 504.)—As 


| another Note on the castle of Liverpool, it may 


the high-toned bell which was carried by the 


be mentioned that a confirmation charter to the 
priory of Finchale, of Henry Duke of Lancaster, 
Earl of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, and Steward of 
England, is dated “apud castrum nostrum de 
Liverpull,” on the 20th July, 1358. (The Priory 
of Finchale, Surtees Soc. 1837, p. 162.) 

N. H. 8. 


Dr. Jounson at Oxrorp (3 S. i. 512.)—Your 
correspondent QugeEen’s GARDENS must surely be 
incorrect in his assertion that Dr. Johnson was 
“scourged over the buttery-hatch at Oxford.” 
In the face of such a fact, Johnson could hardly 
1ave written thus of Milton : — 

“ J am ashamed to relate what I fear is true, that Mil- 
ton"was one of the last students in either University that 
suffered the public indignity of corporal correction.” 


As Johnson was at Oxford more than a century 
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after Milton was at Cambridge, I think Queen’s 
GaRDENs has committed an anachronism in allow- 
ing to exist in Johnson’s days what was at the 
point of becoming extinct more than a hundred 
years before. B. A. 

“YankEE Doopte vorrows Casu” (3 S. i. 
513) appeared in the Lilerary Gazelle for Jan. 
18, 1845, No. 1461. In a note from the editor, 
he says : — 

“Having heard it sung with the accompaniment of 
some merry laughter, we begged the MS. from the author, 
and print it in the hope that it will amuse on both sides 
f the Atlantic.” 

GrorceE SHAw. 

9, King Edward Street, E.C. 

Dvurnrorp Famuiry (3 S. i. 492.) — The re- 
marks of M. S. R. on this family contain some 
apparent inaccuracies, which I should be glad if 
he would rectify by references to his authorities. 
Thomas Durnford is said to have been baptised at 
Andover in 1684, and buried at Ringwood in 
1737 ; but the documents by which he is proved 
to be one and the same person are not referred to. 
Are the names of the parents, and any allusion 
to their former residence at Andover, to be found 
in the baptismal register at Ringwood, in the 
entry of Elias Durnford, March 11, 1720? Where 
is the marriage of Elias anc 
gistered? Where is the register of the birth of 
Andrew their third son, and how is the latter, who 
lived at Fordingbridge identified as the grandson 
of Thomas Durnford of Andover ? 

How is Augustus Durnford proved to be a de- 


Martha Durnford re- | 


scendant of Thomas Durnford of Durnford, and | 


what connection is there between his daughter- 
in-law, Susanna Stillingfleet, and the bishop of 
the same name ? 

I have examined the Registers of Wills for the 
county of Hants or Southampton, and find only 
the following four entered in the indices : — 

“Jo. Durnford, of Brook, 1683, an admin™ (missing. ) 

“J. Durnford, of Whitsbury, 1714, ditto, ditto. 

“John Dornford, of Gosport, 1746 (missing.”’) 


There is, however, to be seen the will of Joan 


Durnford of Barton Stacey, dated 1660, but al- 
tered into 1670 by some later hand. In it she 
mentions her residence in the parish of St. Mary, 
Hants. To her son Thomas she bequeaths a bed 
and bedstead, curtains, and a pair of blankets, one 
table, and four stools. To her daughter Elizabeth 
a bolster and pillows, a black coat, apron and a 


table. To her daughter Frances Sopper similar 
bequests. The testatrix affixes her mark to the 
will, Her goods and chattels were valued at 


282. 10s. 

_ Apropos of the name itself, there is small street 

in Winchester named Durn-gate, i. e. Water-gate. 
SPA. 
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medium for misrepresenting any body of Christian 
professors, I hope to be allowed a few words in 
reply to the communication of Errionnacn in 
your number for June 7. His first paragraph is 
mainly correct, although it would have been more 
accurate to say that the “ White Quakers” were 
expelled from the Society by their more sober- 
minded brethren. As to their having “succeeded 
in adding several stringent rules to the book of 
discipline,” I must be allowed to doubt the fact 
until Errronnacu produces his proof. Neither 
Dublin Monthly Meeting, nor any other, has any 
power to alter that book as stated; such power 
being exclusively in the hands of the Yearly or 
National Meeting. 

It is to the last paragraph, however, of Errron- 
nacu's article that I wish chiefly to allude. No 
one who has any considerable acquaintance with 
the Quakers will, I venture to say, regard The 
Story of my Life, so highly commended by 
Errionnacw, as better than a gross caricature. 
The picture it draws of the sect is about as fair a 
one as that of the Early Christians by their 
heathen opponents. A few specimens of its ac- 
curacy will be found in a little work published by 
Hodges & Smith, Dublin, in 1853, bearing the 
title— Ostentation; or, Critical Remarks on ‘ Qua- 
herism, or, the Story of my Life’— and written by 
Sandham Elly. 

Your correspondent is incorrect as to the name 
of the “respected” author of the “ valuable (!) 
work” which he recommends. Mrs. John Robert 
Greer (not Mrs. Thomas Grier) is entitled to all 
the honour (?) of its authorship. 

To those who would wish to see the real prin- 
ciples and practices of Quakerism treated of by a 











| pen—hostile, indeed, but not dipped in the gall 


of bitterness—allow me to recommend a work 
published a few months since by Hodges, Smith, 
& Co., Dublin, intituled Charles and Josiah ; and 
which is said to have been written by Prof. Har- 
vey of Trinity College, Dublin. 
J. T. 

I must acknowledge the weight of your corres- 
pondent’s testimony and respect it, but see no rea- 
son why Mrs. Greer’s testimony should not have, at 
least, equal respect; and, let me remind Hiserno- 


| Caruoxicus, that her book has never been refuted. 


Wurre Quaxens (3" S. i. 459, 515.) —As I do | 


not imagine that “ N. & Q.” are intended to be the 


I was in Dublin when the book was published, and 
remember hearing that the Society made strenuous 
efforts, both by bribes and intimidation, to prevent 
it appearing, and afterwards to suppress it when 
published. A crushing Reply was immediately 
announced with an angry flourish of trumpets. I 
watched eagerly for it, and lo! after several 
months’ delay, parturiunt montes,—a thin pamphlet 
appeared, by a well-known leader among the 
Friends, full of bitterness and railing, but without 
an attempt at meeting Mrs. Greer’s charges. This 
would have been too perilous a risk to have run, 
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as Mrs. Greer threatened that, if her facts were | that my grandmother, Elizabeth Bastone Blake, 


questioned, she would publish names, dates, cor- 
roborative testimonies, and original documents, at 
full length. EIRIONNACH. 


I have to thank Errronnacu for his reply to my 
Query, and to say that I have read Mrs. Greer’s 
Quakerism ; or, the Story of my Life. Allow me 
now, Mr. Editor, to make a few remarks on 
Hiserno-Catnoricus's note at p. 515, under the 
head of “ Quakers;” and which was written as 
a comment on a previous reply. 

Hiserno-Catuoricus says that Mrs. Greer’s 
book “ is a gross caricature, and abounds in fic- 
tion.” Now, I have not the pleasure of that 
lady's acquaintance, but I know something of 
her, and I believe she is incapable of either 
false statements or misrepresentation. 

Mrs. Greer had been for many years in con- 
nection with the Quaker community, as well as 
Hinerno-Carnonicus, and had probably better 
opportunities for observing “ men and manners” 
among them; and when her first edition of 
Quake rism was attacked as “ anonymous slander,’ 
and her statements impugned, she offered to bring 


full. This silenced opposition, and there was no 
more about “ gross caricature ” and “ fiction.” 
Hiserno-Catnoricus ought to bear in mind 
that Mrs. Greer’s work had reference to indi- 
viduals and events which happened years ago, 
when they were in their éeens, or before it, and 
not about “Quakerism in its present phase,” 
which, he says, “ is just now undergoing consider- 
able transformation.” Georce Luoyp. 
Thurstonland. 


Brake Famiry (3" §. i. 423; ii. 14.) —I find 
the Rev. Nathaniel Blake of Ashclt, co. Somerset, 
executor to the will of Rev. John Rock of W. 
Bagborough in 1680. He is probably identical 
with Nath. Blake of Balliol Col., Oxford, and of 
Harboro’, Warwick, who was an eminent clergy- 
man, and died at the latter place in 1712, aged 
43. A good account of the Blakes of Somerset 
would be interesting to others besides your cor- 
respondent. In the new edition of Burke's 
Landed Gentry (sub. “ Blake of Renvyle,”) it is 
stated that John Blake, Mayor of Galway in 
1646, had (besides Thomas, his heir), three sons; 
of these, John went to Montse srrat, and Nicholas 
and Henry to Barbadoes. Now, the great Ad- 
miral must have been contemporary with these, 
and in his family there was also a Nicholas and 
a connection with Barbadoes! There is, there- 
fore, abundant opening here for confusion and 
the puzzlement of inquisitive genealogists. 


J. R. 


Your correspondent Srat asks information in 
your valuable periodical concerning the collateral 
descendants of Admiral Blake. I can only tell him 


| Elizabeth 


| daughter of Francis Blake, Esq., of Minehead, 
was believed to be the last descendant of Nicholas 
Blake, or George (I am not sure which), who 
both settled in Minehead. My grandmother's 
family had lived there for generations, and claimed 
to be the descendants (collateral, of course,) 
of the great Admiral. We have in the family 
an old cup and a large table-cloth, with the 
achievements of the Admiral displayed thereon, 
which has been handed down as an heir-loom., 
Bastone Blake, who was 4n_ heiress, 
married the Rev. John Emra, Vicar of St. George's, 
Bristol. Some of the family did emigrate to Ame- 
rica; but whether they were the descendants of 
Humphrey or not, I cannot say. If I can assist 
Spat any further in his researches, I shall be 
happy. J. Emra Homes. 

Hartlepool, Durham. 

ApsustmMEent or Eye to Distance (3" S. i. 
485.) — The recent discoveries referred to are 


| doubtless those discussed by Professor Goodsir in 


a Communication to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, read 7th January, 1856. (See Proceedings, 


out a second edition, with names and places in vol. iii. > 343.) The question had been simpli- 
| fied by Volkmann, who proved that the eye, when 


passive, is adapted for distant vision. Dr. Cramer, 
of Groningen, showed in 1851 that the eye be- 
comes adapted for near vision by the pressure of 
the iris and ciliary muscle upon the lens, render- 
ing it more convex. The elasticity of the lens 
restores it to the original form, on the removal of 
the pressure. In 1853, Helmhotz independently 
arrived at the same conclusion, and determined 
the radius of curvature of the anterior surface for 
distant vision to be 10 or 11 millemetres; for 
near vision, abuut 5 millemetres. W. S. J. 

“The power by which it (the eye) adapts itself to 
variations in the distance of the object — so as to form a 
distinct image of it, whether it be six inches, six yards, 
or six miles off, —is extremely remarkable, and cannot 
be regarded as hitherto completely explained. — Vide 
Carpenter’s Human Physiology, 909, et seq. (1853); also 
Todd & Bowman's Physiological Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 27; 
and Dr. Clay Wallace on The Adjustment of the Eye to 
Distances. New York, 1851. 

BR. W. FF. 


“Toe Rivat Frrenps” (3" S. ii. 9.) — The 
prefix “S',” or its equivalent “D*,” is at Cam- 
bridge the distinction of the Bachelor's degree. 
Mr., of course, is prefixed to the name of an M.A. 
It is worth notice that as Sir, or Dominus, was 
prefixed to the names of parish priests, perhaps in 
right of their being Bachelors (Bas-chevalier), so 
also in the sixteenth century the word Bachelor 
was used in Western Europe, very often as an 
equivalent for a man in Holy Orders. The Bache- 
lor of that time represented the “divine” of The 
Spectator. W. C. 


Mr. Justice Hearn (3" §S. ii. 11.) — Another 


judge who has not received knighthood, is the 
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Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, son of the late Lord 
Erskine. W. C. 


Para AnD Mamma (3° S. i. 505.) — I do not 
know of an earlier instance of the use of those 
infantile words than the one which G. A. C. will 
find in Lilly's Euphues. Some such form must 
always be the infant's mode of pronouncing the 
des ignation of father and mother. 

But it is somewhat remarkable that the form 
* papa ” should, in the language of so many 
nations, have been appropri: ated to the priest or 
religious father. The chief bishop of Western 
Christendom —“ the most. Holy Father” —is com- 
monly known as the Papa, or Pope. In Eastern 
Christendom every parish priest is honoured by 
the appellation of papa. It will I think be found, 
that the common use of papa and mamma in Eng- 
land, as equivalents for father and mother, dates 
from the fondness for everything French, which 
began to prevail amongst us towards the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 

At present (and let me heartily congratulate 
G. A. C. upon it) there is every symptom of the 
fashion becoming speedily obsolete. Of course 
it has long since become obsolete, even if it ever 
prevailed, among the boys of our upper-middle 
and higher classes, And 1 by their sisters it is now 
looked upon somewhat with disfavour. Nor is it 
by any means so general in the nursery as it was 
some years ago. 

Altogether I think, that within a few years to 
come, papa and mamma, as tantamount to father 
and mother, will only be used by that class which 
designates itself as “ genteel.” V.C. 


Cray (3S. i. 506.) — Cray is simply crecca, 
arivulet, or river landing place. A reference to 
the Parliamentary Gazetteer will show that there 
is not only a Cray, river and hamlet, in Brecon- 
shire, but that the word enters into other forms 
of composition in English topography. Crayford 
appears as Creccanford, Crecganford, Creacan- 
ford, &e.; and Cricklade as Cracgelad, Creccage- 
lad, &e., in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (vide Mr. 
Thorpe’s excellent Index). 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcortt, M.A., F.S.A. 


German Puitosopuers (3 §S. i. 450.) —In 
reply to part of Grime’s Query it may be stated, 
that the recently-deceased German “ philosopher, 
Schopenhauer, has expressed himself to the fol- 
lowing effect. I translate his words as literally 
as possible : — : 


“When we represent to ourselves, so far as we ap- 
proximatively can, the sum of want, pain, and suffering 
of every kind which the sun shines on in his course, it 
will be conceded that it might have been far better if he 
had not called forth the phenomena of life on our earth, 
any more than he has done on the moon; but had left 
the surface of the earth, like that of the moon, in its 
crystalline state. Our life may also be conceived as a 


needlessly-disturbing episode in the blissful repose of 
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non-existence ” (the Nirvdna of the Buddhists). “In any 
case, even he to whom life has been endurable, will be 
convinced, the longer he lives, that it is on the whole a 
disappointment —nay, a cheat (the words in italics are in 
English in the original); or, to speak plainly, bears the 
character of a huge mystification, not to say imposi- 
tion.”— Parerga und Paralipomena, 2° Band, p. 253. 
Schopenhauer's last biographer, Wilhelm Gwin- 
ner (Leipzig, 1862), says, that “ before he went 
to bed, he frequently opened his Bible—the Oup- 





nekhat” (the theological portion of the Sanscrit 
Vedas), “ for the purpose of performing his devo- 
tions. That book, he signified, would also be his 


last consoler in the hour of death.” 

If “ German philosophers” can bring the world 
nothing more true and comforting than this, they 
had better hold their tongue for evermore. 

Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 

Customs 1n THE County or Wexrorp (3" S. i. 
503.) — ‘The writer of the article thus entitled, 
after relating a case of the “cure” by passing 
under and over a donkey, remarks that it would 
probably “be in vain to seek for any origin of 
this custom”; but on the contrary, in the South 
of Ireland, where the practice is well known, the 
cure is believed to be performed Dy the virtue of 
the cross, i. e. the cross, or longitudinal and lateral 
lines which mark the donkey's back. 

In regard to the custom of turning to follow a 
funeral for a short distance (which is very general 
in Ireland), it is thought that “ coming against the 
corpse hinders it its journey,” it is useless to 
question how. Another very strange article of 
popular faith regarding the dead, is, that when 
several funerals take place at one time, the last 
body that enters the churchyard will be doomed 
to draw water for the rest in the unknown world 
to which they have gone, until the same event 
(of several funerals at once) again occurs. And 
so much is this fate dreaded, that on various oc- 
casions the bearers of the coflins have had furious 
battles at the churchyard gates for the precedence 
of their own friend; when the coffins have been 
thrown down, and even broken in the heat of the 
contention. 

I do not know if the custom of lighting candles 
on All Souls’ Eve is universal in Catholic coun- 
tries; but in the South of France they ring the 
church bells all the night through in the most 
distracting manner, ringing backwards ; and with 
every discord they can chime, with a sudden clash 
and clang between each variation. I shall never 
forget the All Souls’ Eve I passed at Pont de 
Beauvoisin many years ago, the hotel being close 
to a church. Sleep was impossible, and violent 
headache inevitable. A service for the rest of 
the departed souls was going on in all the churches, 
and the tolling of the bells was 1 believe between 
the recitation of each prayer. M. F. 

Cork. 
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Possession Nixe Pornts or THE Law (3" S. i. 
388.) —I observe that this proverb is quoted by 
J. P. (3™ S. ii. 16,) in the following form: ‘‘ Pos- 
session is eleven points of the law, and they say 
there are but twelve.” I believe the usual read- 
ing is that given by Proressor De Morcan— 
“nine points.” Is not the allusion to the de- 
calogue, taken as a general representative of all 
laws ?—g. d. “ You have in your favour nine- 
tenths of everything that is binding, when you 
enjoy actual possession.” 

Jos J. Barnpweti Worxarp, M.A. 

Noumismatic : Gotarc Crown or Queen Vic- 
roria (3™ §S, i. 330, 379, 399.) — Following up 
previous information, it may be interesting to 
some readers to know that a very beautiful en- 
graving, in silver, of this fine coin is given this 
month in that excellent magazine, The Intellectual 
Observer. The engraving is most faithful: the 
obverse and reverse are both shown, and the edge 
inscription is engraved also in two illustrations. 
In the same number the celebrated and rare 
“ Petition Crown,” of 
which was exhibited by Capt. Murchison the other 
evening at the Numismatic Society’s soirée in 
Mr. Virtue’s), is similarly engraved in silver: 
both engravings actompanying an interesting ar- 
ticle on “ Money and Moneyers,” by Mr. Joseph 
Newton of H. M. Mint. While producing Simon's 
“ Petition Crown,” as a proof of the admirable 
talent of that famous engraver, Mr. Newton says 
it would be invidious to depict only the work of 
an engraver of times long past; and he accord- 
ingly introduces the fac-simile of the “Gothic 
Crown,” which he calls “ the scarcely less remark- 
able work of the late William Wyon.” 

James J. Lamp. 


Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
and Aliens res I 
Pay 


(Printed J 


Lists of Foreign 
land 1618—168%, ff turns in the State 
Edited by W. Durrant oper, 5A. 
Cumden Soc ety). 

When we bear in mind how large a proportion of 
trace their origin to 
who in ol 
storms of 


more eminent 
Protestant Foreign Refugees 
asylum in this country from the 
political persecution, there cannot be a doubt 
selecting the work before us for publication by the Cam- 
den Society, the Council has sound judgment 
and a just appreciation of what will be at once acceptable 
to the members of the Society, and useful to historical 
students. The Lists contained in this volume are, first, 
those of the the French and other Refugees 
who, in 1622, were resident in St. Martin’s-le-Grand in 
London, and the foreigners who were then 

dent in Canterbury, Norwich, and other principal places 
of refuge in England; and, secondly, lists of those refu- 
gees who came into this country between the years 1678 


commoners 


i times sought an 


evinced 


names of 


also of resi- 


Thomas Simon (one of 


tsenes/ 
s 


= 


and 1688 during the troubles preceding and immediately 
following the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and t@ 
whom free letters of denization were granted by Charles I], 
and JamesII. Mr. Cooper, in his very able introduction, 
not only explains the circumstances under which these 
various lists were prepared, but adds to their historical 
value and interest by much curious biographical in. 
formation, identifying the various representatives of the 
Refugees now existing ia the Bouveries, Tyssens, Le 
fevres, Martineaus, &c. of our own time. While thag 
nothing might be wanted to give value to the book, he 
has accompanied it by a most complete Index of the 
names of all the parties mentioned in it. 


Black's Guide to the South-Western Counties of Eng. 
land, Dorsetshire, Devon, and Cornwall. With Maps and 
Tilustrations. (A. & C. Black.) 

Black's Picturesque Guide to Yorkshire. 
the County, and Numerous Plans and Views. 
Edition.) (A, & C. Black.) 

Where shall we Go? A Guide to the Watering- Places 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. With Maps and 
dilustrations. Third Edition, revised and improved. (A, 
& C. Black.) 

Practical Swiss Guide Red Bool: for Switzerland, the 
adjoining Districts of Savoy, Piedmont, North Italy, &e, 
By An Englishman Abroad. Sixth Edition. Fourteenth 
Thousand, (Simpkin & Co.) 

As the cuckoo heralds the Spring, so does the issue of 
innumerable Guide Books herald in the time when the 
roving Englishman and Englishwoman prepare to leave 
the comforts of their quiet every day lives for the change, 
variety, and incident of travel at home and abroah 
Messrs. Black,’ who have established a sort of supremacy 
in Guide Books for Scotland, have \ately shown a strong 
disposition to cross the Border and challenge our re- 
nowned Murray on his own peculiar ground, We have, 
in the first of the works enumerated above, a very useful 
and instructive companion to the Tourist in the Southern 
Counties. The Yorkshire Guide has been newly ar 
ranged in a way to combine an alphabetical and distrieé 
arrangement of the various localities described; while 
Where shall we Go? in its improved and revised form 
is better calculated than ever to solve thee difficulty im- 
plied in its interrogative title-page. Of the Swiss Guide 
we need say nothing more than that it bears on its title 
certain evidence of the popularity it has attained in the 
words, “ Sixth Edition, Fourteenth Thousand.” 
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